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PERCIVAL’S POETRY. 


Tne elements of poetry, like sunlight, are the appropriations 
of no era or nation. All things else of intellectual creation have 
felt the laws of change, and yielded to innovations which modi- 
fied or overthrew their existence ; but poetry, like the unheeded 
streamlet, which winds along its silver thread, bright as an infant's 
dream, has ever been fed by an unwasting flow. Often its course 
has been checked by the ruins of civil or intellectual structures 
falling across its path, and we have turned away in sorrow ; but 
we look again, and lo, it has channelled for itself a path, and 
fhishes now a broad, majestic sheet. The history of poetry is 
the history of mind ; not mind fashioning out intellectual systems, 
shaping plans for its own education, or educing abstruse or re- 
condite theories ; but mind struggling after a vearer approximation 
toa high standard of moral and intellectual perfection. Hence 
the first efforts of verse to commemorate the deeds of pre-eminent 
virtue ; and hence our admiration of the stately Epic, where man 
is clothed with almost unspotted characteristics, and made to bend 
to his generous and far-reaching purposes of good, the inferior 
natures of others. ‘The land of poetry is the land of great-souled 
courage, of public virtue, and statesman-like qualities of mind. 
From these materials are shaped those creations, more of heaven 
than earth, upon which men gaze, and after whose stature they 
learn to grow. Associated, therefore, as we believe poetry to be, 
with the essential growth of man’s intellect and the development 
of his more perfect nature and condition, we cannot admit as 
convictions, those forebodings which many have felt, or atlected 
to feel, for the modern Parnassus. The ‘age of mechanics’ is a 
term which has borrowed more of terror to the sensitive from 
faucy, than from areal aequaintance with the influences and bear- 
ings of exact improvement. Man may live comfortably, yet feel 
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strongly. He may cultivate the earth, and wear the produc- 
tiows of a cotton-factory ; yet beneath the textured fabric may 
beat a heart as open to the breathings of song, and as tremulous 
to the whisperings of nature, as though the owner cased himself 
in wild furs, and laid him at night ina thatched cabin. The vine 
may grow as thriftily when trained to creep over a trellis, as 
when allowed to shoot in wildness along the limbs of a forest- 
tree. For our part, we cannot believe, that our world will ever be 
so paved with hexagons and pentagons, or even with dollars and 
cents, as to prevent flowers from finding some opening, through 
which to fling to the sun their many-colored tints. 

The scope of poetry was never wider than now. — Its materials 
are scattered wherever man breathes and woman loves. Utility 
and improvement, while they have elevated individual character, 
polished society, and unfolded to greater vigor its mental and 
physical resources, have left untouched the sources of poetic in- 
spiration. Art has not yet levelled the mountains ; it can never 
unpin the drapery of the heavens, or pick the stars, one by one, 
from the glorious coronal in which God placed them. Hope and 
memory, laughter and joy, sadness and anguish, are still with us. 
The good die, too, and the gifted; and the graves of our fathers 
are eloquent. ‘Time, which mellows and blends what is past into 
rich and melancholy pictures, is garnering up the grey and ivied 
scenes of ‘Tradition. We may learn to reason, but we can never 
forget to feel. Men may deny the power of poetry with their 
lips, while their hearts are throbbing to its impulses. 


“Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file, and metrical array ; 

‘Tis not the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity and accent, that can give 

This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

"Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 

Man with the world around him, in a chain 
Woven of flowers and dipped in sweetness, till 
He taste the high communion of his thoughts, 
With all existences, in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power.” 


This answering of the soul to whatever is beautiful and lovely, 
isa gift to man; and not until we see him listening with the 
same interest to the demonstrations of La Place, that he does to 
the gush and melody of music, will we believe, that the maledic- 
tions of prose have been shed upon this devoted, nineteenth cen- 
tury. Weare disposed to think, too, that poetry has lost none of 
its pristine influence upon society. ‘To be sure, we see no longer 
families flocking together from their firesides to intellectual games, 
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and there kindling, at the touch of the bard, into a flame of pat- 
riotic indignation, or suffering their prejudices to be fused down 
into one, burning stream of passion. ‘The days of the Trouba- 
dours, too, are gone. ‘The minstrel now hangs his shoon and 
staff against the wall, and bends over his corrected page. Yet 
how many hearts have not beat faster as they have read the stir- 
ring poetry of Campbell: Whose cheek has not mantled with 
heroic fire at the clarion notes of Marmion? Would the influ- 
ence of Scott and Campbell have been greater, even upon their 
own generation, had they donned the garb of wandering bards, 
and sung rude snatches of their songs to those whom they met 
in their pilgrimages, than it now is, scattered, like the blessings 
of speech and feeling, to every quarter of the world? Who can 
trace the results of that mellowing kindness and devotion which 
Cowper, by means of the press, has shed upon millions of his 
fellow mens Or who, among our world of analytical philoso- 
phers, that are accused of planing off all the salient points of 
sentiment from men, and making them capable of being acted 
upon only by a frigid philosophy, what one of these, can estimate 
the influence of Byron upon the world—can follow the shower 
of passion, distilled in the fierce alembic of his mind, as it falls 
drop by drop, upon other minds? We might propose these ques- 
tions respecting every poet from Dryden downwards ; and we 
think we should be sustained by the manly and candid convie- 
tions of every one who has noted his own mental progress, that 
poetry has had much to do in weaving the associations by which 
he is connected with the world. 

It is time that this querulous tone, born of boarding schools, 
in regard to whatever exists, should be hooted out of society, to 
marshes and fens; bitterns were made to ery, but man was fash- 
ioned after the Deity, to glow with animation and hope, and not 
to make faces at spots, which his own imagination has discolored. 

lt has been the fate of American poetry, that it has endured, 
besides its share of the common reproach, which has been flung 
upon all that is of modern growth, slights and taunts peculiar to 
itself. ‘To the Jeffreys of criticism, it has stood in the situation of 
a boy to some unfeeling pedagogue, who having stumbled upon 
certain marked errors of the youth, feels himself justified in cas- 
tigating with an unsparing rod the indiscretions of his after years. 
The “Columbiad,” “ Fredoniad,” “Conquest of Canaan,” and 
other early productions that we might name, have never served 
the purposes of but two classes of persons—trunk-makers and 
critics. "These last, not content with disturbing the dust which 
rested on what few copies the former had spared, thought best to 
bring them continually before the public, as arguments to show 
that our soil could never produce poetry. But critics are formi- 
dable to those only who are conscious of having done a little 
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thing, and fear they can do no better; true power asks not per- 
mission to work ; least of all will poets act the part of whipped 
spaniels. It is not always by Dunciads that they have revenged 
themselves upon their accusers ; there is a way of silently living 
them down, which has in it a power beyond that of open, sturdy 
resistance. American poets have chosen the latter course, and 
we have now names among us, against which even Black wood— 
bull-dog as he is—dare not wag his tail. 

Upon a few characteristics of the genius of one of these we 
propose to touch. ‘To sketch his life would be unnecessary ; be- 
eause we will not pay so poor a compliment to Mr. Percival as to 
believe, that those who have seen him almost daily crossing their 
ath, have felt so little interest in him—and inquisitiveness is the 
ast trait of the American character ; unnecessary, too, because 
he has himself revealed most of his history. He has told us that, 


“ The burning thoughts alone on learning set, 
In tender childhood, pointing to the goal 
Where bards and sages aimed, in youth blind leaders stole.”’ 


He has pointed us to 


“The lonely turfless graves, 
Of early fond attachment,” 


and whispered with an emphasis that almost startles us, 


“ The first fresh love, 
Dies never wholly.” 


The effect of all these cireumstances—his unguided, persecu- 
ted youth—his incessant struggles against an unyielding poverty 
—an affection, deep and exquisite as his song, unrequited—has 
been, to shade as with a cypress, the stream of his happiness. 


“T hate not men, but yet I will not share 
Again their follies, hopes, their toils and fears, nor wear 
The mantle of the hypoerite. 


7 ° * . . 
The heart which early wrongs have taught to bleed, 
When blended with a bright and well-stored mind, 
In solace such as this, no hope, no joy can find.” 


This feeling of loneliness and desolation, without being para- 
ded before the world to enlist its sympathies, breathes over much 
of his poetry, like the autumn wind among a forest, leading 
the mind to reflection, “ sad, yet pleasant to the soul.” "Tis not 
the morbid gloom of Byron, an aristocratic scowl, that tells more 
than it conceals. Percival’s melancholy flows too deep for osten- 
tation; Byron’s looks as though it was decocted in the closet, 
elaborated, spiced with well-balanced thoughts and striking fig- 
ures, and then sent abroad to command a high price. ‘There isa 
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pathos and tenderness about real grief, which can never be coun- 
terfeited, and which is chilled by exposure to the gaze of a crowd. 
It must come unbidden, nor stop to compose the countenance into 
the most significant expression, to arrange the dress, and con over 
an eloquent story. It is difficult for the public to believe any 
longer that the tears of poets are not manufactured. Byron com- 
plained until we got tired to death of his lamentations, and cursed 
the very mention of night-shade, yew-trees, and poppy. Then 

came a pack of imitators, who used up all kinds of measure in 

telling of woes that never existed, except in their purses ; and com- 
plaining that the world had broken their hearts, when, poor drive- 
lings, the world was conscious, if indeed it were conscious at all 
of their entity, that not so much their hearts as their heads were 
cracked. "The tone dolorous, has, therefore, now come into ex- 
ceeding disrepute ; nor was the period of its toleration at all 
lengthened by the sympathy that, it became necessary, to extend 
to all sorts of poetical animals, that chanced to be favored with a 
place near these awakeners of funeral sounds. We were invited 
not only to deplore the death and ruin of nations, but of favorite 
sparrows and bull-finches ; to sing the dirge of fallen greatness, 
and with the same pomp ot wo, to chaunt the departure of dogs, 
eats, and kittens. 

The secret of most of these moans is a refined selfishness—a 
want of sympathy with the interests of men. Extravagant or ro- 
mantic hopes, conceived in the sunny time of youth, have not 
been realized ; cold winds have beaten off the leaves of the tree 
under which the poet reclined—the storm shows no favor to his 
laurelled head—other men seek shelter for themselves, and leave 
him, as they leave their neighbors, to gain a covert and protec- 
tion. ‘The poet hastens away, throws himself into his darkened 
chamber and strings his harp in unison with the mutterings of 
the wind. Sunshine is not pleasant to one who nourishes an 
affront real or imaginary ; the faces of his fellows look strange 
and forbidding ; and woman, the last thing that the poet forsakes, 
seems wreathed with the smile of treachery—once a flower pen- 
cilled with hues of beauty, now the gaudy sun-dial that turns its 
coqnet head to the sun of flattery, and drinks its full beam and 
dies. The eye, instead of kindling with rapture, looks glazed ; 
and if it turns itself inward and lights up with the contemplation 
of the energies there revealed, its lustre becomes of that wild and 
gleamy character, that burns to the consuming of its victim. He 
retreats to nature and strives to forget men ; but his vision is dis- 
torted, and he gloats over the phantasms of his brain. He binds 
upon her the festering links of Parhassius, and while she seems to 
his fancy to be writhing under the torture, paints the heavings 
and convulsions of his victim. We do not pretend to say that a 
mental dissatisfaction with mankind, is the cause of all the un- 
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natural and strained portraits of nature, which some of our best 
modern poets have presented ; we have only sketched the proba- 
ble stages in the progress of a mind, sensitive to the least rude- 
ness, irritated by slight neglects, and magnifying those neglects, 
till the smart and the pain had become habitual. It is no incon- 
siderable merit, that Percival, with all the incitements to this 
poetical delirium, which his temperament and a momentary ap- 
probation of the public encouraged, checked his melancholy before 
it hardened into hate, and overgrew the boundaries of vice aud 
Virtue. 

Most of his poetry is lyrical. It pulsates with feeling. Phi- 
losophy it contains, but it is philosophy that throbs with emotion 
—colored and vivified in its passage through a glowing mind. ‘To 
this alchemy, we are continually conscious, every thing has been 
submitted. Every where we feel the presence and the power of 
the poet. The tones, now swelling and lifting the soul to heaven 
ie —now thrilling it with lively rapture, and again soft, and melo- 
7 dious, and whispery, as the kiss of the waves upon a pebbled 
beach, come not, like Montgomery’s, from an invisible source. 
‘The performer, sits a 'Timotheus, full before us, and 












“To his breathing lute, 
And sounding ly re, 
Now swells the soul to rage, or kindles soft desire." 














Nor are these the only chords that he touches. He calls up 
within us the stirring passion of war, and makes us pant to battle 
with the ‘Turk. The cheek tingles and the eye flashes as if the 
gathering cry, “’T'o the rescue,” was shouted. The Greeks, if 
they have not already, should learn to couple the name of Perci- 
val with those of Byron and Halleck ; for he, like these, has wed- 
ded to verse, which the world “will not willingly let die,” the 
story of their noble and heroic struggle. Forever consecrated be 
the lyres that caught the last notes of liberty in Greece, and pro- 
longed the echoes to our own land—a land, around which they 
may bound cheerily, unbroken by mouldering and ruined fanes 
that tell where Freedom once was, and is not! ‘They should be 
preserved, like the sacred trumpets of Joshua and the ancile of the 
Romans, objects of patriotic remembrance and pledges of free- 
dom’s success. For who shall measure the strength of that State 
whose citizens cherish, in the inner sanctuary of their souls, the 
glow of feeling which lights up their martial songs ? 

Percival’s path is most successful among the higher feelings of 
our nature—among the generous attributes and free energies of 
the soul. Whenever he essays the primrose way of Anacreon 
Moore, we feel that he has no communion with the objects which 
court his attention. ‘The heart of the wassailer, the voluptuous 
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ease and grace which float, like a wavy robe, over the person, and 
the abandon to all the delicious influences of wine and woman 
—these are not his. Moore looks at home, when surrounded by 
a choir of nymphs, their heads garlanded with roses, and their 
feet moving to the soft measures of harp and lute. He flings 
himself down upon a scented carpet of flowers, and calls for Baec- 
chus and Cupid with all the nonchalance of a familiar. Percival 
cannot conceal a little surprise at the luxury which his own ima- 
gination has spread out; and amid the festooned bowers and the 
delicious bands with which his fancy has peopled them, he stands 
with a suppressed moral upon his lips. 

Nor is his suecess abroad angong the fresh and green things of 
nature. He has none of the picturesque beauty—the delicate 
touches, Which invest with life. Bryant and Dana hallow every 
spot that they visit, and breathe a charm over many a familiar 
object. We read them and forget to pencil passages—but we go 
forth, and then comes the gush of admiration. the lingering among 
woods and brooks, the truant ramble after wild tlowers. — Let any 
one read, by way of comparison, the * Buccaneer” of Dana, and 
“The Wreck” of Percival, and we have little fear that we shall 
be accused of captiousness. Percival is distinguished for the gor- 
geousness of his painting: he sweeps into one view so many 
points, that the eye, delighted with the stintless variety and rich- 
ness of the range, refuses to rest on the distinct lineaments of the 
picture. Nature, with all her liberality, rarely flings together 
such a luxurianee and unending richness of landscape, as are ac- 
cumulated in the vast and glittering panoramic views that he 
opens upon us. ‘To furnish out these, all the stores of his mind 
contribute. Imagery borrowed from an unexampled extent of 
reading and research, classical reference, the brillianecy of Onren- 
tal, and the barbaric pomp of Gothic, customs and manners, anti- 
quarian traditions, science and arts, are here drawn out, and al- 
most bewilder the sense by their combined effect. Yet all of these 
cannot atone for the want of that fresh, child-like observation, 
which can alone win us forany length of ime. ‘T’o find this, we 
must go to his moral sketches; for here, as we before intimated, 
is his true power. As a specimen of tender and heart-felt de- 
scription, “Consumption” will be often quoted. No one who 
has seen the stealthy attack of that disease upon a loved friend— 
and who has not ?—will ever forget the unearthly lustre of the eye, 
the languid smile, the bright red hectic. “The Broken Heart” 
is worthy to be read along with the poetic prose sketch of Irving ; 
they are both too touching and deep, to come from any thing 
except personal experience. 

ln conclusion, we are sure, that we speak but the common voice 
of this, his Alma Mater, under whose care were developed the first 
germs of his genius, when we join our wishes to those which have 
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been expressed by the public at large, that he would break the long 
silence which he has maintained with the poetical world. ‘The 
appearance of the volume, from which we have lately refreshed 
our memory—soiled, and worn, and pencilled—asks loudly to 
be relieved from its incessant duty by anally. “ Throw phy- 
sic to the dogs,”’ seems to be the one desire of the public in regard 
to Mr. Percival. ‘There are M. D's. enough to deluge the land ; 
and ‘pills’ any one can manufacture from receipts, or have al- 
most for the asking. But the soul of poetry—*“the fine frenzy” 
—the power to make men feel that they are linked with heaven, 
cannot be transferred. Lent to afew, it struggles for an exer- 
cise that only increases its force. ,Its reach is beyond one gene- 
ration; its field—not strata and fossils—but the wide empire of 
feeling and intellect. 


THE MARTYR BARD. 


Fabiorumque anno, universa gens, puero quia nondum arma gererat, excepto uno, Cremere 


€ Bamnitibus occisa. 


The tradition respecting the slaughter of the whole Fabian family, with the exception of one 
male, lett at home from extreme youth, rests in undoubted testimony.— Niebuhr, 


Fortnu from the council hall, 
Forth from the quiet home, 
And leave ye the lofty festival, 

For Rome's defenders come. 


A shout swells to the sky, 
A trampling shakes the land, 

And at the shrine of Jove most high 
Three hundred warriors stand. 


By that fierce flaming eye, 
That lion port and pride, 
In name, in beauty, every tie, 
Brothers are there allied. 


One hand is raised to heaven, 
One grasps the naked steel, 

The oath is sworn, the pledge is given— 
Then forward and farewell. 


Twine ye no victor's wreath, 

Sound ye no trumpet peal, 
Strew the dark cypress type of death, 
And wake the trumpet's wail. 
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\ silence as of sleep 
O'er the sad city reigns, 

And mourning forms in dark robes sweep, 
Up to her stately fanes. 


And a lone sad child ia there, 
Last of that princely line, 

He bows no limb, he breathes no prayer, 
Tears in his dark eyes shine. 


° . . ° , 
No pyre flame lit the skies, 
Nor burial torches burned, 
Nor fell warm tears from kindred eyes, 
O'er their cold dust inurned. 


Kindred, and name, and race, 
Perished the Fabii,— 

Their grave the field—their resting place 
A nation’s memory. 


GANYMEDE 
Cuarren I 


‘in Ganymede flavo.’’—Hor. Od. 4,4 


ain beamed the night in the fairest of earth’s climes—the 
lovely Phrygia. The stars—golden sparks on heaven's sapphire 
ground—glowed clear and steadily ; the sheen of the moonlight 
streamed tremulously over all things ; mountain peaks and forest 
tops glittered in radiance, and the shadows fell dark and deep 
across the silent valleys. 

High on a hillside, resting his head upon the snowy fleece of one 
of a reposing flock, reclined a fair youth. Jetty ringlets cluster- 
ed around his temples, streaming in profusion across his ivory 
neck, down to his swelling shoulder, and beneath the delicate 
arch of his brows, long lashes swept the cheek that glowed with 
a faint flush like the tinge staining the inner lip of an Indian shell. 
The down of early youth scarce mantled his chin and short 
curled lip—and the negligence of his position displayed to full 
advantage the symmetry of his form. He might have been mis- 
taken for the elder brother of Cupid, or the younger one of Apollo. 
From the distance glanced the lights and swelled the murmur of 
avast city. The mellow moonbeams floated around the fair 
sleeper like a silver veil, and the soft sighing of the wind in the 
forest boughs lulled his repose. 
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Cusrrer It. 


“ Descende carlo.’'—Hor. 


“ Beautiful night,” said Jupiter, giving his empty cup to Mer- 
eury, and sauntering towards a window. “Juno, my love, send 
for your bonnet, and let us take a little promenade on earth.” 
‘he queen of heaven stared at the unusual condescension of 
the father of gods and men. Apollo sank back upon the sofa, 
and vowed “’pon his soul, ‘twas the most amusing thing he had 
heard of for a long time; and were it not for this delicious ‘ eax 
de mille fleurs, ”’—pressing his perfumed handkerchief to his face 
—‘‘he believed, ‘pon honor, he should have expired with laugh- 
ter. As it was, he must request Hebe to relieve his exhaustion 
with a glass of eau sucre.’ Venus raised her languishing eyes, 
and entreated them to wait until she had sealed a note to be drop- 
ped into the post office at Paphos. Minerva hoped, as she toss- 
ed her head with a sneer, that Juno would not be permitted to 
form any improper acquaintances upon earth. Jupiter coolly drew 
on his gloves, and commenced caressing Dian’s pet lap dog. At 
this instant, Hebe, tripping down stairs with Juno’s bonnet and 
walking shoes, relieved the Thunderer from his somewhat un- 
pleasant situation. Respect for their sovereign kept the gods 
qmiet fora tine; but Hermes, who followed the divine promen- 
aders, aflirmed that he distinctly heard repeated bursts of laugh- 
ter at Jove’s untashionably domestic conduct, as they passed along 
the terrace under the windows of the celestial saloon. 

Arrived on earth, Jupiter sent back the carriage, remarking that 
they would walk home ; and drawing Juno’s arm within his, they 
proceeded slowly onward. It is not at all remarkable that Jove 
should have been a little embarrassed in his novel situation. To 
say the truth, that celestial gentleman was usually so much ab- 
sorbed in his own dignified avocations, as to allow him but lit- 
tle leisure for mingling in the world, and acquiring that ultra- 
fashionable polish which hardens into impassiveness what it 
heightens in brilliancy : and he was, in consequence, so ignorant 
of the usages of society, as to be in most cases sincere and un- 
dissembling. His fair partner, with woman’s tact, perceived his 
confusion, and with woman’s mischievousness, enjoyed and 
heightened it by talking coolly and carelessly of the beauty of the 
scenery, and the fragrance of the wild flowers, whose buds her 
companion was impatiently switching off with the head of his 
cane. ‘They were in that beautiful delta formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Xanthus and Scamander, and within a short distance 
of the suburbs of Troy, when Juno suddenly stopped, and fixed 
her gaze upon a little islet that rose, like a fairy creation, from the 
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bosom of the bright waters. ‘Terrace and balcony, tall column 
and graceful arch, glittered in snowy purity amid the intense 
green of its verdure. ‘The tiny beach, on which a faint ripple 
broke in silvery light, sparkled with a thousand gems, and on its 
summit rose an altar, from which curled up the thin smoke- 
weaths of a sacrifice. “Dear me!” exclaimed the queen of 
Heaven, “how beautiful! Pray, my dear Jupiter, who owns 
that lovely spot? Can’t you buy it forme? Positively, now,” 
she continued, laying her white hand upon his coat-sleeve, “ you 
must, dearest! It would be so charming in the warm summer 
evenings to eat ices and sip orgeat under that sweet colonnade ! 
and then, you know, we could always have a little steamboat 
to bring our friends over from the other side! Do see about it 
to-morrow, won't you, love? Who can be the owner of that 
darling place? “ Pshaw!” growled Jove, “darling fiddlesticks! 
It belongs to—to—the name is—” “ Well never mind the man’s 
name, dear, won't you get it formes’ “It is n't a man,” re- 
jomed Jove, rather snappishly. “ Her name * What!” 
exclaimed Juno, her eyes flashing fire—* a woman! ‘Tell me 
her name instantly, sirrah! Presumptuous mortal! “ Her name, 
my love,” replied Jupiter, in his most conciliating tones, © is not 
atall new to you. It is Callirhoe. She was, you know, one of 
the Misses Scamander; but is now Mrs. Tros. “ Al! yes, I re- 
member her,’”’—and Juno blushed for having so far forgotten her 
usual self-possession and stateliness. 

They entered the city. Jove pulled his hat down over his 
brows, and Hera drew her shaw! more closely around her, appre- 
hensive of discovery among such a crowd of pious Phrygians: it 
would have been a decided bore to receive the personal compli- 
ments of so Many unwashed worshippers. ‘The blaze of torches 
and the swell of music from a lofty pile of buildings attracted 
their attention. Ascending the broad steps of porphyry, they en- 
tered the saloon, and withdrawing behind a pillar, gazed upon the 
scene. All ‘Troy must have been there,—for the Ethiopian me- 
nials had searcely space to discharge their duties. Gay groups 
wove and unwove the mazes of the merry dance. Gay waltzers 
floated in circling movement around the hall. Soft cavaliers 
breathed softer whispers, and ladies fair smiled as they vainly 
strove to frown. Robes waved, plumes nodded, champaign spark- 
led, and conversation flowed. ‘Really,’ exclaimed Jove, as a 
grinning negro presented him a glass of the amber, foam-beaded 
liquid, ” the -y getup these things in ve ry good sty le down here.” 

“Bless us,” cried Juno, “how extravagant and dissipate d these 
mortals are becoming !”" helping herself to some oysters. “ Shall 
I give you some of these ? they’re very nice.” Hera looked at her 
husband. He stood gazing as if fascinated, at a lovely female 
Whom the intricacies of the dance had brought near the pillar at 
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which they were placed. “By my scepter! a beautiful woman! 
wonder who she is?’ Hera indignantly threw down her plate, 
and marched out of the saloon. The sovereign of heaven and 
earth thrust a champagne bottle into his pocket, and followed her 
with a singularly crest-fallen air. 

Passing through the city, they emerged again into the open 
plain, and tracing the course of the bright Scamander, ascended 
the hill which sloped down to the water’s edge. Juno walked 
forward, while Jove stopped to gather a bouquet of wild-flowers 
for Minerva, who had just commenced the study of botany. Just 
as he stooped to add a tuft of bright-tinted violets to his cluster, 
a pebble fell at his foot. He looked up, and saw Juno pressing 
her finger to her lip in sign of silence, and with the other hand 
waving to him toapproach. He obeyed the signal, and found her 
bending over a sleeping youth, whose head reclined upon the 
snowy fleece of one of a reposing flock. 

“ Beautiful boy!” murmured Juno, “ who can it be? He must 
be a gentleman’s son; see what a small white hand, and delicate 
ear! Really, my dear husband, I must have him for a page! 
Would n’t it be romantic? He could carry my fan, and put on 
my cloak, and do a thousand little services. Do let me take him 
up to heaven with me, won't you?” Jupiter shook his head. 
“No! L want him myself, for a cup-bearer.” ‘ You forget my 
daughter Hebe!” “ Pshaw! sol did. But, my dear, Hebe is be- 
coming very awkward; and Hercules complains that he never 
sees her, she is so continually employed. I don’t wonder—softo 
voce—those lazy gods drink a vast deal of nectar ; my cellars ab- 
sorb almost all my revenue. Could n’t you manage, my dear,” 
resumed he, aloud, “to give Hebe some other employment about 
the household?) She sews beautifully. Um = suf@ she might 
mend the gods’ “ What, sir! my daughter! your son’s wile 
—<darn the gods’ stockings! Really, my dear, you forget your- 
self. That wine must be stronger than nectar!’  ‘“ Nonsense ! 
but you cannot have this youth.” “ But Tmust! “You shall 
not! “Pwill!’? “Madam!” “Sir! The divine voices had 
by this time reached a most undignified pitch. A tremulous sigh 
parted the fair sleeper’s lips, and he moved as if disturbed. Juno 
laid her finger upon her mouth. Jupiter waved his hand across 
the youth’s forehead, and bright, many-tinted visions floated 
through his soul. At that instant the harmonious tones of the 
celestial sphere-music announced to the gods that night had fin- 
ished half her course. “Let us ascend,” they murmured. A 
purple mist floated around ; as it melted away, Ganymede slum- 
bered tranquil and alone. 
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Cuarrer Hl. 


— noctes canaque deorum.” 


The celestials began to grow impatient. Were they too early ? 
Impossible! the cards of invitation named Sunday,—it was past 
midnight,—the regular evening for Hera’s soirée, and she not 
present in her own house! Really, it was very strange! At 
this instant Saturnia entered ; and moving up the room with 
ready smile and courteous welcome to her guests on either hand, 
took her seat, in virtue of her sovereign rank, upon the divan. 
By her side stalked the Thunderer—his brow wrinkled with 
frowns, and his eyes firmly fixed upon his divine dancing-pumps. 
“Ah!” said Diana to Bacchus, “ just escaped, I perceive, from a 
toilette lecture! “ Oh, true! yes, it must be that. I feared, at 
first, that the new hamper of nectar had not arrived. How's 
Latona, ma’am? I don’t see her here this evening.” “ No!— 
she’s slightly indisposed—exerted herself too much this morn- 
ing, in visiting a colored infant-school. Malicious wretch !"’. he 
added, aside, “ he knows she’s not admitted at Juno’s parties. 
I shall certainly mention his insolence to my brother. For the 
next quadrille? Excuse me, sir, I don’t dance this evening. 
Ah! I see Juno is beckoning to me. Lregret, my dear Liber, to 
lose your charming conversation ; but her will is law, you know.” 

“Good morning, my dear Dian, what a sweet color you have, 
love! Is it really from exercise ?” and Juno extended her hand. 
“Come sit by me, dear. How’s your mother? [ve the stran- 
gest story to tell you about a beautiful mortal’—“ Indeed! ITs 
she tall? and can she hunt? Tanthe, you know, has just mar- 
ried, and I am sadly in want of anew nymph.” “Oh, no! it’s 
a man-mortal that | mean; he will make a lovely page, and I 
intend to bring him up here, and send off that odious Cupid. 
Would you believe it? The little wretch has ruined my man- 
tilla—sent an arrow directly through it, as | was walking with 
Ixion! and Cythera only laughed, instead of boxing his ears.” 
“Yes, my dear Hera, I'm surprised at Aphrodite! she encour- 
ages that mischievous boy of her's, in all his pranks. A com- 
plete spoiled child! He has thrown all heaven into confusion : 
and as for earth, it has gone distracted after him. My nymphs 
are constantly getting married.” “ Yes, so I see by the news 
papers. This new page of mine, however, will supplant him en- 
tirely. Won't you ring the bell, dear, for Iris?” “Certainly: 
but do look at Vulean!” ‘There was, indeed, something remark- 
able in the position of the immortal blacksmith, standing, as he 
was, with folded arms and open mouth, surveying the length and 
breadth of the banqueting-hall—the latest production of his arch- 
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itectural genius. Massive columns, the dark brilliancy of whose 
Egyptian marble contrasted strikingly with the glowing hues, pic- 
turing the walls in life-like shapes and scenes—towered till the 
eye could scarce follow their proportions, up the lofty roof, which 
sprang from their capitals light and graceful as the tracery of 
frost work upon glass. Pendant from its centre, groups of chan- 
deliers flamed like suns; and the air was loaded with the fra- 
grance of their scented oils, and, near the ceiling, dimmed with 
their clouds of tinted smoke. Celestial melody floated in thrill- 
ing tones around; Aolus and Pan having been hired for the 
evening to perform on the fife and barrel-organ, in the closet, 
under the hall-staircase. 

Veiled in a slight robe of gossamer texture, and in the latest 
opera style, Venus reclined languishingly on a sofa, surrounded 
by a glittering group of celestial beaux—all proficients in divine 
dandyism, and stars among the élite of Olympus. Bending neg- 
ligently over her stood a military looking gentleman, in splendid 
uniform ; and lounging on an ottoman at her feet, Apollo was 
arranging his perfumed ringlets with his jewelled hand. “ Ah! 
Ciel!” he cried suddenly, with an air of disgust, “ my valet has 
saturated my pet curl with vulgar cologne.” A silvery langh 
rang from Cythera’s lips, as she bent a half merry, half melung 
glanee on Mars. 

“Pshaw !” growled the divine warrior, “ I never think of putting 
any thing on my hair.’ “So I observe,” carelessly rejoined 
Phoarbus. “IT usually prefer the laurel. By the way, my dear 
Captain, have you practiced with the pistol lately? Report says 
you are losing your skill.’ A frown crossed Mars’ brow, and an 
angry answer rose to his lip. Aphrodite placed her tiny hand on 
his mouth. “Hush! papa is speaking’—Jove was, indeed, in 
the act of requesting Pallas to sing ; and the sentimental spinster 
complied immediately on condition that Apollo would accompany 
her in “ Meet me by moonlight,”—* Don’t, to oblige me,” whis- 
pered Venus. “Ia! my dear Athena,” lisped Pha:bus, “ I’ve 
not touched the instrument for a month ; and you know [ took 
a severe cold the other day, walking before breakfast with you 
and sister Di.” “Thank you,” murmured Aphrodite, ‘‘eome, my 
dear Mars, let’s stroll into the conser ratory, to escape that odious 
voice of hers. 1 wish she would not ruin my pet song.” 


Charter IV. 


oT, ¢ , 
Talia flammato secum deus corde volutans.’’—4en. 1. 


‘ Apollo, my son,” said Jove, “do tell them to throw open the 
doors of the ball-room, and direct the band to play the crow co- 
tillions. Juno, my love, you will dance with Neptune, and Vul- 
can will make an agreeable partner for Dian.” ‘ What !”’ scream- 
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| Dian, “ Muleiber! no indeed!” “Ah! true, I had forgotten 
little mifortune—he never dances. ‘Take Hercules, then: 
and do, my son, exert yourself alittle more. You are becoming 
absolutely lazy since your little affair with Daphne ; besides,”’ 
continued the Thunderer, in a lower tone, “I want to get rid of 
these people. I've several important letters to write by to-mor- 
row’s mail, and there are some dozen sacrifices unsnutled ; be- 
sides a score of baskets of prayers unanswered.” 

‘Heigho!” soliloquized Jove, as the sets were formed, and the 
dancing commenced, while Pallas and all the Muses started off at 
once in an indeseribable chorus from the last celestial opera, 
which drove Venus and Mars still farther under the shade of the 
japonicas and orange trees. “ Heigho!” he murmured with an 
air of resignation, “ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
Were it not for those very inconvenient and disagreeable old 
ladies, the Fates, 1 declare IL would dot! my royalty and keep 
sheep, as my exquisite son once did. We certainly thought that 
in suspending him from Heaven, we had rewarded his temerity 
well; but he vows he spent an extremely pleasant summer, ‘en 
bereer romantique.  Admetus was very gentlemanly ; he had 
his tute and cologne, and amused himself during his exile by 
cultivating an imperial, and flirting with a pretty shepherdess. 
There’s Bacchus, too, becoming exceedingly dissipated. Really, 
L thought, when he commenced the study of law with Solon, 
that he would become an ornament to his profession; but he 
shares his time, they say, entirely between the billiard table and 
the bottle. And Venus! coquetting most improperly with every 
body, and breaking her poor husband’s heart. Pve a great mind 
to send Mars with a regiment to Texas. Castor and Pollux, too, 
the undutiftul dogs! Gone travelling, forsooth! that is, for the 
sake of raising enough money to pay their tailor’s bills, masque- 
rading all over the world under the name of the Siamese twins. 
And Proserpine, she has not written to me fora month. Her 
aflections can hardly have cooled in her very comfortable resi- 
dence! and what is of more consequence, she has forgotten to 
send her usual Christmas present of canvass backs. "They say 
they swim on the Phlegethon ready cooked! The Lethe carp, 
too, Pluto tells me, are very fine. — of Lethe :-—I had 
almost forgotten. Mercury! Mercury! here, you varlet! Her- 
mes! where have you been, sir?” and Jove frowned as the son 
of Maia presented himself in his winged boots, and bowed. 

“ May it please you, sire, I have been for the last two hours 
serenading Miss H—, according to your divine request.” “ Ah! 
true!’ and the Thunderer’s brow relaxed ; “and now, my dear 
boy, I have another litthe commission for you:’’—and, bending 
his head to Hermes’ ear, he continued in a low voice, “ Juno has 
arranged a plan for bringing young Ganymede, King T'ros’s shep- 
herd’s son, to heaven, and making him her page. Iris has just 
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been despatched to give him lessons in the etiquette of Olympus, 
and Aurora has promised, as to-morrow is the shortest day in the 
year, and she will have time enough before day-break, to bring 
him up in her pheton. Now, my dear boy, my plan is this: let 
Iris do her part—it will save you the trouble. I will contrive 
that old ‘Tithonus shall detain Aurora; and do you, an hour be- 
fore daybreak, go down on the stoutest of my black eagles, ex- 
plain the situation of affairs, and bring him up with you. Juno 
will not dare dispute my will ; and you shall be well rewarded.” 
« Excuse me to these people’—and he turned to leave the room 
—‘‘say a headache compels me, &c. &c. Oh! by the way, 
Hermes, tell Pallas to get ready a thunder-storm at 3 o’clock this 
morning in AEthopia—there’s a man to be struck with lightning 
for impiety, and they want rain at Rhodes, | hear. I've a great 
mind, my son, to make you secretary of the weather department, 
it's such a bore: Jupiter retired—and an hour after the sound of 
rolling wheels and closing doors announced the breaking up of 
the party. A few moments more, and Juno’s step sounded on 
the stairs—her hand turned the lock of the door. Jove closed 
his eyes, to escape a curtain lecture—and Hera mentally reserved 
it for next morning. 


Cuarren V. 
devdzous te Geov Puvvarldig.—Hesiod Theogon. 


The queen of heaven looked vexed and out of temper when 
the deities met around the breakfast table the next morning. 
She had lectured her spouse to his heart’s content, boxed Iris’s 
ears until that worthy abigail turned all the colors of the rainbow, 
and yet was not satified. Nor was it strange ; nothing had been 
heard of Aurora and her phieton with its precious charge. 

“Jove, my love, shall I give you three, or four lumps in your 
chocolate.” “ No more, [thank you. Mercury, bring my boots 
and the morning papers.” As Hermes opened the door, Apollo 
entered, and walked shivering up to the fire. After standing 
for a moment with his back to it, contemplating his violet-colored 
slippers with much complacency, he apologized negligently for 
coming down with his hair ‘en papillotes,’ and added, ‘“ Do, Hya- 
cinth, run up stairs, and get my furred dressing-gown :—this is so 
distressingly thin. The purple one—stay—no—yes—no—bring 
the crimson velvet, with the ermine border: it’s hanging on the left 
side of the cheval glass; and bring me a boa. I'll have the bath 
at 7°. Why don’t you order warmer weather, father?” ‘“ Pha- 
bus, I leave you to help yourself; there will be some warm cakes 
presently. You're very late,’—said Juno, with an ill-humored 
look, as she rose and moved across the room to Venus’s work- 
table. “La! Pallas, do look here! What in the world are you 
about, Cythera? what's that curious work?” “Oh! nothing, 
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only a pair of slippers I'm embroidering for Uncle Neptune.” 
‘What odd looking things,” said Athena, scornfully.” “I sup- 
pose they're water-tight’ “Oh dear! [ had forgotten that"— 
and Venus dropped her work in despair. “ But do tell me, my 
dear Glaucopis,—you must know, can I get some colored India- 
rubber crewels? Are there any such things? They say those 
mortals make a thousand ingenious things. Do get me some, will 
you, dear Pallas 7” “ Pshaw !” replied Minerva, with asneer, you 
would be better employed in mending Cupid's pantaloons. He 
looks like one of the indigent colored orphans whom Latona speaks 
of so feelingly.” | will do so if dear Juno will give me a piece of 
her mantilla!” Hera would probably have had a ready answer, 
had not her attention been distracted by Pallas, who had just 
taken up Apollo’s flute, and was practicing “ Di tanti palpiti.” 
The tones were exquisite ; but the expression of her features was 
so ridiculous as to draw a merry laugh from both the goddesses, 
in Which Apollo faintly joined. Minerva raised her head, and 
seeing in the gold-fish vase that stood near, the distortions of her 
face, threw the flute out of the window. “You will get mea 
new one, will you not, Athena?” drawled Apollo. A loud ring 
at the door silenced the party, and the next moment Mercury en- 
tering, announced Thetis. ‘ Oh, yes,” said Jupiter, “she promised 
me a visit on business, Conduct her into the library ; but see, 
first, whether she will not take a cup of coffee.” “ She has al- 
ready breakfasted, sire.” Ah! then say [ will join her in an in- 
stant—as soon as I can put my boots on. Oh, Hermes!” ina 
whisper— has he come 7” “ Yes,” was the reply in the same 
tone, “he is waiting on the east terrace.” Bring him in, then, 
the moment I leave the room.” Mereury vanished. Apollo 
sauntered towards the sofa; and as Jupiter quitted the apartment 
at one door, his pet eagle sailed in at the other, bearing on his 
hack—Ganymede. 
* * * * ‘ * 

In the course of half an hour, Jupiter returned, escorting The- 
tis to her carriage. Hera and Pallas were sitting together with 
looks of suppressed rage. Ganymede was lolling, with his feet 
carelessly crossed on the fender, in Juno’s favorite rocking-chair. 
Apollo had given him his own morning gown, and was leaning 
over the back of the chair, plaving with his ringlets, and caress- 
ing his forehead. Venus had just poured out some chocolate for 
him; and Cupid was on his knees, toasting a piece of bread, as 
Ganymede had directed him. “Oh! Mercury !” exclaimed the 
capricious boy, already more than half spoiled, do get me a petit 
plat of rose-buds stewed in spermaceti”?—‘ Certainly, sir!” re- 
plied Hermes, and flew like the wind to execute the whimsical 
commission. Jove smiled—and from that hour Ganymede has 
officiated as the divine cup-bearer. AReM. 
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A TRIBUTE 


Wr saw thee in life's early morn, 
When ev'ry hope was new,— 
The kind, the happy, joyous one, 
Whom all would love who knew ; 
And oft as evening shades descend, 
Thy image doth appear, 
Recalling scenes of happiness, 
Forsaken now and drear. 


We saw thee when the maiden blush 
First decked thy modest cheek, 

And when the warmth of early love 
Thy placid eye would speak ; 

Let years roll on, and seasons change, 
Our thoughts are still of thee— 

A brighter spot in Life's short way 
On earth, there cannot be. 


We saw thee not again, for thou 
Soon fell, a stricken flower— 

Born but to bloom awhile below, 
The vision of an hour 

Art gone ? ‘twas soon to leave us all ; 
But still, as memory 

Goes back to scenes of early days, 
It finds a place for thee. 


We stood beside the silent grave, 
The grass had not yet grown 
About the place where she was laid, 
Mid many—yet alone : 
Alone she is, though others there 
Lie mouldering by her side— 
Alone, mid age and infancy, 
With manhood in its pride. 


©, hard it is to part with those, 
Whom early ties have joined— 
To yield the tender sympathies, 
That round us once were twined ; 
But yet we may not grieve for thee— 
A purer home and joys 
Are now thy lot in heavenly seats, 
Where Friendship never dies. Y. 0. 





NECESSITY OF NATIONAL DECAY 


‘l'une deep interest, which is felt in relation to the circumstances 
of our present social condition, as affected by the changes of fu- 
ture events, is founded in the best principles of our nature. Ne- 
cessarily restricted by the laws of our being, to a short period of 
direct, personal concern with the affairs of society, we naturally 
look forward and endeavor to compensate for the brevity of life, 
by tracing out, as far as possible, the results and tendencies of 
present institutions ; and hence it is, that we find even our remote 
anticipations among the most pleasing of all our speculations. 
Indeed, the progress of time, which so rapidly removes the indi- 
vidual from society, does not destroy all his connection with it. 
His patriotic feelings, his personal influence in the performance 
of private and official duty, and the mementos of his name and 
reputation, he leaves behind, all lead him to contemplate the fu- 
ture; and thus, in the prospect of occurrences expected in the 
ordinary course of things, or dimly shadowed forth by less obvi- 
ous indications, he is enabled to enjoy the pleasure of a prolonged 
existence in the land, and among the friends he has loved so well. 

Such are the feelings of thousands of individuals in every 
country where life is a blessing ; and such indeed is the feeling 
of almost every nation at some period of its history, especially at 
the time of its highest prosperity. Such, we are persuaded, ts 
the state of feeling in our own country at the present moment ; 
and its beneficial influence, we believe, is beyond all power of 
estimation. &f we are making more rapid advances in public hap- 
piness than any other nation, itis owing without doubt, ina great 
measure, to the causes that have produced high national anticipa- 
tions of a bright aspect. Let it be impressed on the public mind, 
that our institutions of government are not of permanent dura- 
tion, that the whole organization of society is soon destined to 
decay and dissolution, and that a nation of another name and 
race is to occupy our places, and a death blow is struck at the 
vital principles of national enterprise. ‘The present time is with 
us, most emphatically, a season of hope. We do not say that it 
is altogether well founded ; we do not say it is not exaggerated, 
aud we need not say, that some are found, who see nothing prom- 
ising in the prospect of the future, and are contented to use only 
the language of despair. While we repose great confidence in 
the national expectations to which we have alluded, as atlord- 
ing strong grounds of hope, in regard to the permanent prosperity 
of our own country, we would not be understood as implying 
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that they constitute, of themselves, the best or even a very good 
reason for their realization. 

It must need a faith, more sanguine, and more effectual than 
the faith of miracles, to constitute a nation immortal, even if the 
impression should become universal that it could never die. 
Rome, in the height of her glory, was called the eternal city ; 
and at that time, the epithet might have accorded as truly with 
the belief, as it was flattering to the pride of her citizens. Indeed, 
it is owing to inferences from this and other similar instances, so 
frequently to be met with in ancient history, that has led our 
modern political soothsayers of national ruin, to announce not 
only a sure and speedy dissolution of our present forms of gov- 
ernment, but what is even a much more gloomy anticipation, 
they have become convinced, that all other nations in common 
with our own, are alike doomed to decay and perish. 

In support of this opinion, it is often said, that there is an anal- 
ogy between nations and individuals, and hence the destiny of 
the former is determined by a certain law, which, it is declared, 
has been so universally applicable, that the disposition and de- 
crees of Charon were not more certain and inexorable, than is that 
stern necessity, that consigns all nations to a common destruction. 


* Man is born to die, and so are nations,’ 


is a short argument, and it is as formidable as it is brief. Nor is 
the inference of what is here predicated of man, less true and 
terrific, when applied to other things, which are of vastly more 
consequence than even the existence of nations. Man is mortal, 
and so must the mountains melt and the heavens fade away. 
But it does not hence follow, that a satisfactory method is attained 
of determining the laws of national existence. With the early 
nations of the world, the analogy may hold good, in respect to 
the simple point of fact, that they have perished. But all resem- 
blance entirely fails, as to any strict uniformity in the manner of 
their origin, in the time of their duration, or in the causes of their 
decline. 

‘The want of this uniformity is very essential, and it arises 
from the most obvious and fundamental distinctions, in the nature 
of those laws, or causes, on which the existence of nations and 
individuals depends. ‘The life of an individual is under the con- 
trol of physical laws. The existence of nations depends upon 
moral causes. ‘The life of an individual under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, cannot be prolonged beyond a certain limit. 
The existence of nations is subjected to no such limitations. “The 
springs of the body politic,” says an English historian, “do not 
necessarily undergo a perpetual change from time. It is not reg- 
ularly progressive, from weakness to strength, and thence to de- 
cay and dissolution ; nor is it under any principle of corruption 
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which may not be checked and even eradicated by wholesome 
jaws.”’ In the case of an individual, the laws of nature prescribe 
a mode of existence, which applies universally to all the human 
race. ‘There is a regular gradation of infancy, manhood, and old 
age ; and these several periods of life bear to each other a regular 
proportion. In respect to nations, however, although there is no 
want of language and ideas, to carry out the plausible, sweet- 
sounding analogy of origin, advancement, glory and decline ; yet, 
there isan entire want of consistency and uniformity in every one 
of these different stages of progress and decay. We might illus- 
trate this by numerous references in both ancient and modern 
history. 

Spain, though a modern nation, has yet passed through so 
many vicissitudes, as to furnish an illustration sufliciently in point. 
Her elevation in the latter part of the fifteenth century, was not 
attained by any thing like a regular accession of power and influ- 
ence. Her rise to the supremacy of rank among the monarchies 
of Kurope, was as sudden as her glory was transient. It was 
owing to a concurrence of fortunate circumstances, which placed 
her at the head of European powers ; and if she could have en- 
joyed a continual succession of sovereigns like Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and the morals and honor of her people had remained 
pure and elevated, she might still have retained her high position. 
[t was not the operation of any necessary law, above the control 
of human wisdom, that she is now reduced to her present low 
degradation. It was the corrupting influence of a tide of wealth, 
which poured into the coffers of her nobility, without the labor 
of acquisition, and the still more deleterious influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, upon the moral and social character of the 
lower classes, that have made a country, gifted by Providence with 
every natural advantage that could render it prosperous and hap- 
py, a standing monument to the world, of the deplorable results of 
superstition and indolence upon national character. 

But, if little reliance is to be placed on the argument of analogy 
between nations and individuals, let us look at the simple ree- 
ords of history. ‘These, it is affirmed, decide of themselves the 
question of ultimate decline, as clearly as it could be determined, 
if it were ascertained, that there did exist, certain immutable laws 
of progress and decay. 

The history of early nations does indeed speak on this point, 
with a voice which cannot be misunderstood, and doubtless 
more is true than is written. ‘There have been 


“whole nations razed — 
Cities made desolate ; the polished sunk 
To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand of science and of arts,— 
Illustrious deeds and memorable names 
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Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of gray tradition voluble no more |" 


We know there is no reasoning against facts, and that humau 
nature, in all the characteristics of individual action and passion, 
remains unchanged from age to age. We will even-admit, that 
unless there is something redeeming in the constitution of mod- 
ern society, unless there has been a change effected in the na- 
tional nature of mankind, if we may be allowed the use of such 
an expression, then we see not how the conclusion can be avoid- 
ed, that the ultimate dissolution of all modern nations must be 
deemed inevitably certain. 

But, while we find in the past experience of mankind, little 
reason to justify the expectation of absolute perfectibility in the 
individual relations and character of man, yet as social beings we 
meet with the most abundant proofs of improvement in every 
successive age. When we look at the gradual progress of socie- 
ty, from the low, weak condition, as we find it delineated by the 
earliest historians, to the high state of refinement attained in the 
most enlightened nations of our times ; we at once recognize many 
principles now considered vital elements in the constitution of 
modern society, but which were unknown among the ancients. 
Why may we not infer, therefore, in estimating the comparative 
durability of ancient and modern institutions, that we have great- 
ly the advantage? And may not the advantage in our favor be 
proportioned to the specific difference in the nature of those prin- 
ciples, which lie at the foundation of ancient and modern society : 

In the most powerful and enlightened nations of the present 
day, great dependence is justly placed on correct ideas of liberty 
and individual rights, upon the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and above all, upon the prevalence of a simple and pure religion. 
Among the most refined nations of antiquity, on the contrary, the 
great mass of the people possessed neither liberty nor intelligence ; 
nor did the Christian religion so early and so generally prevail, as 
to produce any great effect upon the political character of those 
countries Where it was first planted. ‘The social influences of 
Christianity were to be developed in their legitimate results in a 
later age ; and, associated with liberty and learning, they appear to 
have been destined to form the basis of an entirely new organiza- 
tion of society. The means on which the nations of antiquity 
depended for national security and reputation, afford a striking 
contrast to what now constitutes the strength and glory of a peo- 
ple. War was the occupation of a great part of the population, 
in the most refined nations, and ambition for military renown was 
the ruling passion of almost all distinguished men. In such a 
state of things, we should look for any thing rather than perma- 
nent security. Hence we find, that the fate of the greatest king- 
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doms often depended upon the issue of a single battle ; and if for- 
tune during a long period favored the ascendency of any one 
people, as the Romans, we are not surprised at length to see their 
very success prove their ruin; and their desire of glory, become 
the direct cause of their degradation. But the general policy of 
modern nations is that of peace. Rules of national intercourse 
have been established, founded on the principles of justice and 
religion ; and the rights of sovereignty—in weak nations as well as 
strong, are respected and observed. The idea of constitutional 
government is essentially modern, and from its importance de- 
serves especial consideration. For it is in its fundamental princi- 
ple of adaptation to the wants and character of the people, over 
which it is established, that we may, perhaps, rest our strongest 
confidence in the firmness and durability of modern society. But 
we look in vain, even in the brightest days of the Grecian and 
Roman republics, for the principles of government which are 
found in the British Constitution, and copied from thence, with 
improvements and revisions, into our own. These principles, so 
universally acknowledged to be fundamental by even the lowest 
classes in our country, were probably but dimly apprehended by 
the wisest philosophers of antiquity ; and even had they been fully 
understood, such was the popular ignorance, that it would have 
been impossible to have incorporated them into their constitutions 
of government. But in this age of light and intelligence, with 
institutions founded on the principle of adaptation, why may not 
nations be perpetual in their existence ? ‘They may be revolu- 
tionized ; they must be revolutionized. But revolution is not 
decay. ‘The revolutions of modern times, have oftener proved to 
be the prelude of renewed national strength and happiness. 

But we are not left without examples, to show the tendency of 
modern principles of government. If our own country is too 
young, to afford data from which we can judge of their future 
cousequences ; we can refer with confidence to Great Britain, 
where a free Constitution, has long been in operation. ‘There 
may be, in the future political prospects of Great Britain, indica- 
tions of still farther reform, perhaps of revolution. But that as a 
nation she begins to exhibit any of the premonitory symptoms of 
old age, is, we believe, far from the truth. On the contrary, 
there has never been a period, from the days of Alfred to the pres- 
ent time, when the power and influence of England was greater 
than it is at this hour. Her resources are as abundant, her en- 
terprise as active, her national spirit as bold and daring, and her 
pride of character as noble and elevated, as in any former period 
of her history. She still sits enthroned as “ queen of the isles, and 
mistress of the seas,” while her dominion extends around the 
world. 
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With respect to our own country, we must depend more upon 
speculation for our deductions ; but from the identity of our race 
and language with England, and the near resemblance of our 
manners, religion and government, in all its essential features, 
may be inferred results equally favorable to the permanency of 
our institutions. The adaptation of government to the wants and 
circumstances of the people, is more fully carried out here than 
in England. ‘The activity of the self-regulating, self-purifying 
principle, in removing from the social system whatever tends to 
the general disadvantage, remains undiminished in vigor, parta- 
king of all that vitality and originality, for which our country is 
so much distinguished in other traits of its national character, 
Above all, there is prevalent, to an extent unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of any other people, a deep-toned moral sentiment, controlling 
the public mind with an influence, silent as the monitions of con- 
science and impressive as a voice from heaven. 

In view of the cheering prospects, which these considerations 
present to our minds, may we not reasonably conclude, that we 
shall forever stand as an illustrious refutation of the opinion that 
there is in nations a constitutional necessity of decay? In spite 
of the real dangers, which threaten our peace, and the sad predic- 
tions of those, who are troubled with a thousand forebodings of 
evil days to come, we yet firmly believe, than an exalted destiny 
is before us. Although we often witness in the political excite- 
ments of the times, the baneful influence of party spirit and party 
philosophy, yet there is found in almost every bosom, the heaven- 
ly spark of patriotism; and should the liberty and honor of the 
country be seriously endangered, we are confident that transient, 
local, party animosities would be forgotten and lost in the general 
glow of a quenchless, undying devotion to the interests of the 
whole people. We cannot sympathize with those who think we 
have already passed the vigor of manhood, or are beginning to 
exhibit the imbecility of age. We would rather consider our 
country in the infancy of its existence, with its character, and re- 
sources, and influence, to be developed in a manner we know not 
of. We anticipate her Augustan age as still remote in years to 
come, not as a period of transient splendor, and followed by a 
thousand years of darkness, but as one with limits of duration 
commensurate only with the glory of its character. 
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—forsan et hae olim meminiase juvabit Varo 


emantalterna Camana.— Jd. 
LINONIUS, FRATER. SUBTYRO. 


LINONIUS, 


Unde et quo, juvenis? Musis dedicavit Apollo? 


PRATER. 
Fontem Castaliwne petis? Teculmina vocant 
Parnassi ?— 
SURTYRO 
—Ad literas me dicavére parentes. 
LIvowitcs 


Ad templum gradus sunt multi, diffic ilesque 


PRATER. 


Usus consilio tibi eorum qui detulerunt 


Flores et fructus nascentes limen ad altum. 


LIVONITUSs, 


Linonia alma juvat multos, pluresque juvabit 


PRATER. 


Fraterni socii mutuo illue scandere petunt. 


LINONIUS. 


Infelix juvenis qui qua Linonia vocat 
Non sequitur; nunquam fame aura optanda fovebit 


PRATER. 


Si Frater fueris, tu terque quaterque beatus ! 


SURTYRO 


Quid faciam ? Duceres huc, me illue velleret ille. 
Constitui : O pueri, verborum mittite fraudem ,; 
Si vobis liceat, nune veras dicite voces 


Hie locus est ramos et ubi ulmus mittit in auras 


note, &c. 

Soc ietates in collegio sunt innumerabiles. Maxima exstant tres, Linonia, Fratres in Unitate, et 
Calliope, in quibus omnibus, te in regum congressu adesse putares. Inter duas, Linoniam et 
Pratres nonnunquam oriuntur de socis novis adaciscendis rixw acerbissime 

1. Dedicarit sec. t 

5. 7% mplum ac. fame 

6. ordo: est tihi usus consilio, &c 

ll. Porehit ac, eum 

15 Nune veras dicite voces, quwre, Ang). “ statement of facte’’) (¢ typia diabol.) 
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Frondosos, frigorisque grati umbra serpit in herbam 

Vivam, nosque vocant sedes studentibus apte. 

Hie dicite alternis verbis quidquid voluistis, 

Incipe, Linoni, tu ex ordine sequere, Frater. 
LINONIUS. 

Si quando mater filio veneratior ulla, 

Sic honoranda magis Linonia Fratribus istis. 
PRATER. 

An quercus juvenia, recenti ab orta radice, 

Robore lwta, cedit veteri ust fulmineque ict ? 
LINONIUS, 

Linonia originem claram tulit, ante majorum 

Memoriam ; flauvii dum current, laude manebit. 
FRATER. 

Fac, Fratrum ut numerares annos breve reductos, 

Quid glorie non possumus expectare futuro ? 
LINONIUS, 

Inter Linonios multi clari senatores, 

Nomina qua colunt boni, que patria semper. 
PRATER. 

Aspice, queis numeris nostrique, quo honoreque digni! 

Multi supersunt: pars tentant iter ad astra. 
LINONIUS, 

I, juvenis, mecum, si loca honoranda videres, 

Domum Linoniw, sacras sedesque Musarum. 
FRATER, 

Sub tectis utinam nostris succedere velles, 

In foro regio ambulare ipso videreris. 
LINONIUS. 

An libros legeres? libri sunt pabula mentis 

Alma: extra numerum insunt nostra bibliotheca. 
PRATER. 

Fratribus historia, legesque, poemataque, omnes 

40. Dant qui hominum naturam aut rerum querere causas. 

LINONIUS, 


Linoniw filii, Seniores atque Tyrones 
Miscentur pariter, distant diserimine nullo. 


- eee 


16. Hic locus 


In atrio ito collegiensi, ubi, si usquam in toto terrarum orbe, licet “ desipere in 


loco 
18 Sedes 


Quis Yalensium sub tegmine ulmorum recubans, non sepe recordatur versus illos 
Maronicos ? 


“ Fortunate Senex! &c."” 
40. Dant > h. e. doceant. “ 
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PRATER. 


Vincula que magis roboris fraternA unitate 


Habent ? Atque ulinam aspiceres hos jungere dextras ' 


LINoNIvUSs 


Jungere manus, amicA pugnA, vera si fama ; 
Quo nil magis honori fratribus. Aspice, Soci ' 


PRATER 


O quem te memorem, mendax? Est solvere nunc ws 


Vobis, Linoniis, posthine est vemina fides. 


LIvostes 


Quam miseri fratres sunt, nullum nomen habentes 
Quem faciant profes tum insignem ducere cootus ! 


PRATER 


Aulw custodes duo: alterum habebimus, alter 


Vobis, si placeat, erit, uti preside digno, 


LINONTUS, 


Fratres qui amat, eum gloriam laudesque petentem 


Ludat mentis imago, anim hy pron hondria latret! 


PRATER, 


Qui non Linonios odit, habitare coactus 
Australem Medium, mandatur cimice tori! 


LINONTIUS, 


Livonia, intemerata, augusta, ad sidera nota, 


Spes patria, corli filia inelyta, sola regina! 


PRATER, 


Stella juvente, Prarensiras, vita senecte, 
O lux collegu, literarum lumen et hones! 


SUBTY RO. 


Jam satis est; nun parcite verbis: mente revolvam. 
. Verum consilium, fateor, mihi dare potestis 
Ambo, sed utri fidere haud tam facile dictu, 


16. Quo nil, sensus Quo nihil fert plus honorts Fratribus  Lronice 

Is. Giemina fides, hh ©. homines vestiis promissis credent, clhoemecum de aliuse dicate 

Si. Aula ¢ ustede s, sensus. Sunt nobis duo lampadum curatores, unus nolne cril prases, 
alter rohis 

51. Ludat mentia imago ang. Lethim flunk when aecking for College honors 

uM Hypochondria latret Ang Muy the Blues howl around him 

M Cimice tori..—animal fordissimum, spurciasimum et execratiasinum, ¢ Tartaro missuim ad 
Sophomores cruciandos. In Australi Medio Gufandum ') inveniuntur incredibili magnitudine et 


latratu, 
* Non ignarus mali, miseris succurrere disco 





A TALE OF ROMANCE. 


Tue village of G—, is one of the roost lovely that adorns the 
“Empire State.” Rising in queenly beauty from the margin of 
the lake whence it takes its name—it is ever remembered by the 
passing traveller, as full of romantic incident and poetic gran- 
deur. It commands a view of a bed of water, clear as crystal— 
stretching out for miles in extent; its borders decorated, here 
with a garden and cottage, there with the fruitful field of the 
husbandman, and yonder a copse-wood ; while the whole scene 
is diversified with every luxuriance of nature. Well do I re- 
member the first time [ was tempted to venture upon those waters, 
‘Tempted? Aye; for not a few of the lovely ones of creation join- 
ed in the urgent request to take a sail by moonlight. A lovely 
twilight had succeeded a warm September day—and the night 
breeze, rich with the fragrance of the shore, played gently with 
the “locks of evening,” without awaking a single ripple from its 
pearly bed. Our company numbering a half dozen friends of my 
own sex—and as many of the fair—took seats in a small. sail- 
boat, and pushed out for an evening’s merriment. But our sail 
flapped too laggard in the wind to promise a quick remove from 
the shore, and the ready oar was at once impressed into our 
service. Ina trice the land had receded from distinctive view, 
and the village of G— was quite dim in the evening distance.— 
Heavens! can Lever forget the romance of that scene? Parted 
from earth, and upon the bosom of the waters; the silver light 
of the moon reflected from every pearly drop; and to crown its 
enchantment, the air made rich with the melody of music. Q, 
who does not love to listen to music upon the waters, when the 
sun hath sunk to his “ ocean bed,” and the dash of the light oar 
is in unison with the voice of the charmer? ‘Then it breaks upon 
the air with a double sweetness, and as it steals along the bosom 
of the surge, is repeated by a thousand echoes, until every ele- 
ment seems but music’s self. 

Thus did we hold communion with the nymphs of the wave, 
until long past the “ witching hour of night,’ when we again 
made for shore, and escorted our lovely attendants to their 
homes. What wonder that such a village should be the scene 
of many a tale of love ; and what wonder if their wooings should 
sometimes savor unusually of romance. Of such a tale am I 
about to give the recital, and it possibly may reach the eye of 
some, who will read it with more interest than if it were all a 
fiction of the brain. 
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Mr. Randolph was a wealthy and highly respectable lawyer in 
the village of which I have already made mention. He was one 
of those early pioneers, who, starting with his own character and 
energies as his only capital, had secured an immense fortune, and 
acquired by his legal acumen and intellectual power, a very eXx- 
tended influence. In the immediate circle of his friends he was 
esteemed almost a perfect character. He was the man of liberal 
heart, the elegant scholar, and the polished gentleman. But with 
all his excellences, he was the victim of an unpardonable and ex- 
cessive pride, which often warred with his own happiness ; and, 
asin the development of our story, we shall see, with that of his 
family. Wealth, with him, was the standard of character. It 
mattered not of how many virtues of the heart a candidate for 
his favor might be possessed, if he had not the recommend of a 
fortune, he must stand abashed in his presence. 

Harriet R. was the idol of her father’s heart. Charmingly 
heautiful, with an intellect of the noblest mould, she had received 
at his hand every additional grace which the richest advantages 
could furnish her. And at this period of our tale, at © blooming 
seventeen,” with a mind enriched by a familiarity with the an- 
cient and modern classics, and matured by the severer studies, 
she was the admired of her acquaintance, the acknowledged 
belle of her native village. Far trom exhibiting the arrogance, 
and hauteur we might suppose she would assume, she was none 
the less distinguished for her simplicity, than for her beauty ;— 
while not one particle of her father’s aristocratic pride was inecor- 
porated in her character. She was the child of nature ; and virtue 
and intelleet were the shrines of her earthly worship. Satistied 
of the emptiness of the pleasures pursued by fashion’s votaries ; 
and that splendor and parade are often but the ostentatious cover- 
ings of wretchedness and gloom, she loved and sought the 
friendship of those, who in the more unobtrusive walks of lite 
would cultivate the virtues of the heart, and seek to make the 
social and domestic hearth, the seat of every generous attribute, 
of every lovely affection. And would it be surprising that such 
worth had found some one to appreciate it, and reciprocate with 
her the sentiments of love? Many were the aspiring suitors for 
herhand. ‘The young scions of aristocracy were constant in their 
flattering addresses, and neglected no occasion to ingratiate them- 
selves in her regard. Among the demagogues tn the court of love, 
was one Harleigh of the city of New York. He was a representa- 
tive of one of its first families, and had once been esteemed the 
pride of his lineage. But like too many of the heirs to fortune 
and to fame, he fled from the path of virtue to the cup of the 
wassailer, and was now the prince of fashionable vagabonds.— 
But he was rich, nor was this to some, the only recommenda- 
tion. His appearance was prepossessing in the extreme. Having 
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seen much of the world, and dissipated in high life, he had ac- 
quired the Frenchman’s ease and grace, superadded to a seduc- 
tiveness and faseination almost irresistable. In his’ wanton 
smile, laughing eye, and emboldened mien, he had a complete 
panoply for any scheme of villany—with talents of a most bril- 
liant order, he was without a single prineiple of virtue or honor. 
Such was the man whom Mr. R. would have the accepted suitor 
for the hand of his daughter. He made him welcome at his 
house, sought every opportunity to prejudice the affections of 
Harriet in his favor; and seemed bent with all the madness of 
enthusiasm upon their alliance. But their spirits were too unlike 
to mingle into one. Harriet’s keen glance had penetrated his 
hypocrisy, had read the vileness of his heart, and she felt to 
loathe him as a very viper. She scorned the base tribute of his 
flattery, and had told him at the close of one of his harangues, 
that his unholy sacrifices were her abomination. 

Bat let it not be thought she was unsusceptible of the gentler 
emotious: she was born to love, and that with an enthusiasm 
hordeTing upon idolatry. The glitter of wealth for her had no 
charms, and it was to the image of virtue that she paid her 
adoration. 

(Charles Addison had for several years been a student with her 
father, and was now at that age when the ideality and enthusi- 
asin of youth are ripened into sober and reflecting manhood.— 
But while his virtues had ever commanded the respect of Mr. R. 
he had never met him on terms of intimacy. Addison was not 
the favorite of the partial goddess. Necessity compelled him to 
be the architect of his own fortune. He had resorted to every 
honorable means to complete his education, and was now at the 
first dawn of manhood, possessed of brilliant talents, a noble soul, 
accom) lished manners ; and was the inheritor of his family heir- 
loom, poverty. He was not poor in other than the false sense 
of a mereenary age, he was in reality rich—rich in every noble 
quality of the heart—rich in the graces of mind—and might be 
deemed prospectively so, after the manner of the world’s esti- 
mation. 

‘The mutual acquaintance of Harriet and Charles was but a 
short prelude to the reciprocation of the holiest sentiments of the 
heart. ‘Their minds were of a kindred mould, and had drunk at 
the same fountains of intellectual delight. They had worshipped 
at the same shrine, and communed with the same spirits of ro- 
mance and of song. A kindred throb pulsated in their bosoms, 
as they read the thrilling tale of heroic exploit ; and their hearts 
melted into the same tenderness as they dwelt upon the re- 
cital of oppressions and wrongs. ‘The children of sensibility, 
they seemed created to admire the lovely of creation; and in 
their admiration of the beautiful and good, they paid to each 
other the homage of their hearts. 
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With all the ardor and sincerity of affection they loved—and 
in heaven were registered the vows of their fidelity. 

It was a lonely evening in July, IS—, that they were making 
their customary ramble upon the lake shore, Addison observed 
an unusual sedateness, and, as he thought, melancholy in the de- 
portment of his fair attendant. And as she turned her face to 
the light of the moon, he discovered a tear-drop bedewing 
the lustre of her eye, an eye ever sparkling with the live- 
liest pleasure, save when kindled into sympathy for sorrow or 
sullering. 

~Why my dearest Harriet, this apparent gloom? Surely, 
yourself the child of nature, you may be joyous with her. The 
star of thy destiny was of a summer's rising, when all was glad- 
some and gay.” 

“Why Charles, with all your poetry of feeling, you give no 
credit to the intluence of the stars or seasons over our characters 
or temperaments! Think you any harsher elements had been 
mingled with your nature, had a winter's sun first dawned upon 
thy birth ©” 

* We are often insensibly influenced by the power of associa- 
tion, and T cannot but imagine that he who has a common birth 
with clouds and storm, who is ushered into being amid the tieree- 
ness of the winter blast, must have a nature more harsh and ill- 
favored than ourselves. Yes, happy ts he who ts first greeted by 
nature in her smiling mood, when decked in her green robes, 
adorned with the variegated flowers of her planting. He smiles 
in sympathy with her, and is a stranger to intruding gloom: or 
if perchance a cloud lingers upon his brow, ‘tis the fleeting cloud 
of summer which comes to bedew with its shower of love, to 
exhibit the bow of promise arched upon its bosom.” 

“Really Charles, | know not from what you will not gather 
at least some gleanings of sentiment. But Yo LT seem sad, tt is 
not that Nature is not joyous, but beeatise—— thou 
hast found a malignant enemy, where we had hoped for the 
kindest regard.” 

“And but one enemy in this age of calamity and hatred ?— 
Why if the world were mine enemies—with virtue and with 
thee | would boldly defy their utmost. ‘They atiord me a shield 
agaist every shaft of malice or envy.” 

“IT know your chivalric daring, but let not your ardor drown 
the consciousness that every step to the securing of your ambi- 
tion has not yet been taken. Your persecution is from a source 
which surprises me less than it must yourself. For your enemy 
Is— 

“Is Harleigh 7” 

* No—is my FATHER.” 

“Your father! Heavens! Have I wronged him!” 
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“[,isten fora moment, and you will not wonder at my sad- 
ness. You know how ez arnestly father has seconded the suit of 
Harleizgh. He has ever regarded our intimacy rather as an ar- 
dent fnendship, than a stronger passion, or I could see that our 
sky could not have been a perpetual sunshine. ‘To-day, with 
no little austerity of manner, he told me [ must, for the honor of 
the family, give to Harleigh my hand and my heart. [ told him 
what | knew to be the character of H. He acknowle dged his 
oceasional way wardness—excusing them as boyish indiscret ons, 
and then pictured in yet livelier colors, his wealth and family.— 
He then asked me it | had assigned to him the only reason of 
my refusal. [could not deceive my beloved father, and T frank- 
ly contessed to him our engagement. He seemed at once struck 
dumb with amazement. - had before known him under the in- 
fluence of strong PASSION ; but never when he manifested such 
mingled feclings of bitter disappointment, and malignant hatred. 
Twice he ordered me trom his presence, and as hastily recalled 
me; and then, with all the earnestness of which he was master 
said L never should be yours, that | should be Harleigh's—that 
you were dependent on Ais protection; and he would send you 
upon the world to beggar and to die.” 
‘lo begwar? Hal 

“Remember Charles, he is my father. 

“And in that secures himsel€ with impunity as your tnsulter. 
But has he forgotten in his pride that poor men may become rich ? 
Why onee he, with all his contemptuous arrogance was as “ de- 
pendent” asl. And if he carved out for himself a fortune and a 
name, is he so vain as to suppose that the world may not contain 
another such example? Tt then has come to this, and the die ts 
cast. You have pledged yourself to one whose character is the 
sumof his fortune. [would despise myself to ask you to link your 
destiny with mine, until L eould place you in a sphere as honor- 
able as the oue which you have ever adorned. From this night 
[will launch out upon the wide world, and venture upon its 
deepest waters; and if, when above its patronage or favor, you 
will make happy him who adores you, what human power can 
oppose our union 2” 

‘My heart is already yours, and the world shall ever know 
me as | now am known, until christened with the name of my 
own Addison. Of Harleigh, I will repel every flattering advance. 
I will shut myself out from the world, and be happy in the con- 
templation of your virtues, and your prospective triumphs. (io, 
my dear Charles, the world will greet you with its fairest laurels. 
Hi: ippiness, honor, reputation, all await you. Rely on the strong 
arm of Providence ; remember your early love, and hasten on to 
the proud goal of your wishes. 


9 
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“Charming, noble woman! ‘To-morrow I leave for ———, 
and at our next meeting, you will know me in another character 
than that of a pennyless suitor. Our competence, nay inidepen- 
dence shall be secured. But my dearest, ‘tis the hour we should 
part, and heaven being witness, let this kiss be another seal to 
the pledge of love. 

* . . * * * . * . 

Heaven never smiled on a holier scene. ‘Two young and no- 
ble hearts warred against by a cruel pride; here with the moon 
and stars as witnesses, repledging their vows of fidelity. and seal- 
ing them with the holy kiss of love! And who would hesitate 
to reproach parental cruelty that would break the golden bow! of 
the heart's first offering? Love is beyond control. — Its atlee- 
tions mark outa channel for themselves, and when uninterrupted, 
flow on into a sea of immeasurable delight. Butit te Interpose 
barters to their free and natural progress, they will break over the 
impotent restraints. [have seen with the heart thus broken, the 
wreck of reason, and the wretchedness of a large circle of trends 
and kindred. 

7 * * . a * * * 7 


Two years have glided by. Addison in a distant city has been 
advancing in reputation and worldly prosperity, even beyond the 
hope of his fondest ambition. Harriet has remained at home 


ripening into womanly beauty, and cherishing in seeret the holy 
flame of love. In the mean time the suit of Harleigh has been 
ever pressed, and her determined father, has repeatedly proposed 
to her the alternative of wedding the man of Ais choice, or of 
being banished the delights and friendship of home. Under 
such circumstances, her conduct in the sequel was no less worthy 
of her, than honorable to the sex. 


‘You must,” said her father in one of their many similar con- 
versations, “ forget that odious Addison. Harleizh loves you, 
has acknowledged to yourself the power of your charms, and is 
re ady to make you, as his bride, the pride of a gay and splendid 
circle. Imagine yourself his happy wife—with a fortune at your 
disposal—attracting by the beauty and accomplishments of your 
person, no less than by the style and splendor of your equipage.” 

‘O yes, papa, you picture with a master hand—and one would 
think by your earnestness, you had fancied this a thousand times. 
But would you have me give to him my hand who can never 
Share my aflections 2” 

“By no means. Harleigh is worthy of your love. Has he 
hot told you of his fortune, his family, and his own great expec- 
tations ? You are unlike most ot your sex, my daughter, or the 
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story of his fortune alone, would have been a sure toil for your 
heart.”’ 

* And would you have me make wealth my idol ?—the votary 
of a capricious fashion—the slave of heartless pride and abandon- 
ed character? But why speak you of Addison so contemptuously ? 
Mor years was he not your confident in business, and his charac- 
ter the subject of your frequent eulogy. Our house was his wel- 
come home, and he was our friend and brother. Is he not still 
the same :”’ 

“This is maddening. Again mention his hated name, and 
you are my daughter no longer. My fortune I will give to stran- 
gers—to the flames, or to the ocean wave ; covering or shelter it 
shall never atlord you.” 

“ But—but—I forget your romance. This you must yield to 
the poets and novelists, to whom alone it belongs. Addison, the 
child of poverty, deceiving you by a game of arch hypocrisy, that 
he may dream away his life in the enjoyment of my fortune !— 
you can, you must forget him!’ 
~ © Forget him ?” said Harriet, laughingly. 

“Yes,” replied her father, the storm and fury of his passion 
having yielded to one of his most winning smiles, “and the first 
of September shall be your bridal night—the same that witnessed 
the union of my fortunes with those of your mother.” 

* Well, papa, you really think it is time for me—to be—a hap- 
py bride! And so do 1.” 

“My charming daughter!” 

“ And as Charles is poor, and Harleigh is almost dying for the 
love of me, and withal is a man of ‘ great expectations,’ L give you 
my hand as a pledge, that the first of September shall witness my 
maiden nuptials. September? Why, of all months, ‘tis the one 
in which | would wish to be married. Then parties and rides are 
all the toast, you know. And, to complete the romance of the 
honey moon, there are Niagara and Saratoga—and the whole 
world of gayety and fashion, and—why, pa, | thank you a thou- 
sand times,—to be married—in September !” 

* Now none of your ‘tricks upon travelers,’ my chick,—for I 
suspect you are not brought to terms so easily. But, save in this, 
my pleasure has ever been yours, and why in this should you not 
gratify me. Remember,” and he spoke with an earnestness ap- 
proaching to cruel severity,—“ remember the alternative.” 

Harriet advanced toward her father with her sweetest smile. 
She had thing melancholy to the winds, and never seemed more 
gay or happy. Her conscience approved, and her noble heroism 
was prepared to act well the part necessity had imposed upon her. 

“Well, father, [ am no longer your little rebel. Necessity, 
you are aware, Is otherwise known than as the ‘ mother of— 
inventions.’ For two short summer months, and I am your hap- 
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py, obedient daughter, and then you know I shall be another's. 
And on this, will you not forgive and forget the past, and trust 
to amerciful Providence for the future? And when I have bade 
adieu to the home of my childhood, I will—yes, I will be happy ; 
and need my dear father be otherwise? And perhaps in atter 
years, the singular story of my love may be a the me of pleasant, 
as surely it will be, of romantic retrospection.’ 

The proud father, too happy in his imagined success, has turn- 
ed to seek his prospective son-in-law, to assure him that in a few 
short weeks, his daughter would yield him her hand—that the 
entire matter was settled, and henceforth he might bear himself 
to Harriet and the world as—engaged. 

But Harriet hastened to her room to perform quite another of- 
fice. She wept at the necessity of deceiving her father, though 
she was guiltless of the least approximation to falsehood. She 
was born to love—to be the mistress of her own atlections, and 
she knew kind Heaven would smile on her deliverance from pa- 
rental cruelty. 

‘l'o a distant friend she communicated the result of her recent 
interview with her father. 

‘My Dearest A 

* * . 

* o eo * * 


First of September * ° the lake “light bark” 
' 7 the village of R * its parson 
* an adventure ° ” 


Adieu, 


Harrier.” 


But let us hasten to the close of a tale already too far pro- 
tracted. 

The appointed day, the first of September has arrived,—and 
great is the hurry and bustle of preparation. The many invited 
guests were making their constant arrivals, occupying the whole 
ume and attention of the family. Harriet is exeused for the hour 
or two previous to the ceremonies, to make her bridal preparation. 
Unperceived she glides from the house, aud is upon the lake 
beach. She hurries along through copse and field, until a full 
mile from her father’s house, she finds in a light oared boat, a 
wedding guest of her own invitation—need | add—of her love. 
Aud when Addison now beheld her for the first time in a twice 
twelve month—more beautiful and lovely than he had ever be- 
fore known her—exiling herself from home, and a father’s cru- 
elty, and himself about to realize all that for years had been his 
dream and his hope—what were the eloquent emotions of his 
bosom, I leave for my readers to fancy. 
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But to the “ wedding feast.”” The guests had all arrived, and 
the groom was awaiting with impatience the presence of her who 
but a few days before had been compelled by circumstances to 
yield him her hand. The father has become impatient at her 
delay. He visits her favorite garden retreat, but no Harriet meets 
him. He ealls at the door of her room, but no answer. With 
mingled feeling of fear and jealousy, he raises the latch—enters 
—but no daughter greets him. The light of the pale moon re- 
veals upon the table a scroll. "Tis directed to himself in a deli- 
‘ate and familiar hand. He has broken the seal, and in the 
following reads—the price of his folly, the reward of his pride. 
“ Beloved Father : 

‘ You remember the bridal promise I gave you. This is the 
appointed night, and believe me I plighted thee no faithless 
vow. Than Harleigh—you know I love another—and to-night 
am—his happy bride. Harner.” 


A light bark, freighted with love, was now gliding upon the 
waters. "The noiseless dip of the oar was rapidly bearing our 
hero and his love to an opposite shore, and a more hospitable than 
a father’s mansion. 

“Come, my love, let us sing, ‘O’er the waters by moonlight,’ 
—'tis a long time since I was the charmed of your minstrelsy.” 

And as she awoke to a living beauty the words of this song, 
“The summer breezes wafting back her snow-white bridal veil,” 
and revealing a beauty which was rather of angels than of earth, 
need we wonder at the extravagance of his delight, who adored, 
and was soon, in the presence of God and of man, to receive her 
as his own. 

A few miles below G. is situated its rival village R. hither 
they arrived, and in the house of a friend, the man of God has 
united in the holiest of earthly ties, hearts which for years had 
been as one, 


Twenty years after the occuring of the events I have just been 
describing, business called me to the capital of our nation. Im- 
mediately on my arrival, | made my way to the assembled rep- 
resentatives of the people. ‘The galleries were already thronged 
with a breathless audience. I crowded my way along, until 
within view of the speaker, and the emotions which at that mo- 
ment swelled my bosom, were too powerful for description. 

‘The subject of debate was a proposal whose tendency would 
be to dissolve the political confederacy between the north and 
the south. ‘The popular orator had arisen as the bold champion 
of his country. Having first completely annihilated the argu- 
ments of his opponents, he pictured her unrivalled greatness, and 
in thrilling language portrayed her future glory. 
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He took his seat unattended by any murmur of applause. 
The feelings of the audience were too intense to be expressed b 
idle sound and noise. But in the tearful eye. the hushed throb 
and in the countenances of every auditor, eloquent with the feel- 
ings of his own Inspiration, the orator read the proudest triumph 
of patriotism and mind, 

The house soon adjourned, and among others I advanced to 
congratulate the orator of the day. His wife, who had been a 
gallery listener, was upon his arm. I had seen her countenance 
when crowned by a more youthful smile ; but never was the eye 
of woman kindled with a prouder delight, than was at this mo- 
ment that of Mrs. Cuartes Appison. A. M. 
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Marx! hark! a shout o'er Hellas breaks, — 
Along the sky the tidings fly ; 
Old Pindus hears, Taygetus wakes, 
The islands catch the sounds from far, 
And Argos pours, 
From all her shores, 
Her battling hosts to Freedom's war. 


From Sparta’s urns, with tongues of flame 
And speaking eyes, the mighty rise, 
To cheer them on to deeds of fame ; 
They feel the fire ne'er felt before,— 
Their bosoms glow 
To meet the foe, 
And fight their fathers’ battles o'er! 


The turban'd hosts their war-steeds rein ; 
In armor bright, arrayed for fight, 
They thunder along the trembling plain, 
With blood-red banner streaming high; 
While crescents blaze 
With meteor rays, 
And wildly rings the Allah ery. 


He comes, the Turk,—but Greece, in wrath, 
Her conquering hosts, from all her « oausts, 
Is marshalling on the fields of death. 
Now furious bursts the storm of war, 
And on the plein, 
The Moslem slain, 
Shall feast the vultures gathering there. 
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: The Othman navy ploughs the main, 
sl With snowy sail unfurl'd to the gale ; 
i. | But Pylos’ shore beholds again, 

§ The Argive triumph o'er the wave ; 
5 And the erystal flood, 


All stain’d with blood, 
Is now the haughty Moslem’'s grave. 


A wail from the mosque and festive hall, 
| Breaks on the air in wild despair— 
A On the prophet'’s name the Mufti call, 
| While mothers mourn their offspring slain, 
And maidens fair 
Their tresses tear, 
For lovers that sleep on the Attic plain. 


we | 

| tt But hark! the pean loudly rings 

bar: O'er Greece once more, from shore to shore ; 
: The maid of Hellas sweetly sings— 

pe Ay * Hlail, youthful chieftains, ye who come, 


All crimson'd o'er 
With Islam gore, 
O welcome, warriors, welcome home!" 















Lo! Freedom's altars flame afar, 
For Greece hath broke the tyrant yoke, 
Victorious in the avenging war; 
Admiring lands her triumph see, 
And shouts resound, 
The world around 
That Greece, fair Greece, once more is free!" 


Orto. 
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The assurance, with which we rest in our conviction of the 


| truth of revelation and modern philosophy, leads us perhaps to 
reflect too little upon the sad situation of mind in the earlier and 
' less favored ages of the world. Nothing can so effectually teach 
us the priceless value of truth, as the study of mind during this 
gloomy portion of its history. If the ancient philosophers could 


have foreseen the indifference of this day to the successful issue 
of their vain efforts, they would have checked their eager desires 
for what, when possessed, seemed of so little worth. Well may 
it be said of us, “others wrought and ye have entered into 
their labors.” 
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Our purpose is, to suggest a few thoughts upon the results and 
condition of mind in this probation of its own power, ere truth 
shone with heavenly light. 

We look back upon that dark and doubtful struggle as upon 
the inexperience and trials of childhood: and naught but the in- 
pate “supremacy of mind” could have preserved it from utter 
run. ‘This was the experiment that tried men’s souls: and one 
that exhibited the noble elements of those laws, that have since 
heen reduced to philosophical systems mostly by the aid of truth 
iUse It. 

lt is worthy of remark that, while it required the progress of 
human knowledge to show the certain and unchanging nature of 
truth and reason, comparatively a late discovery, the mind was 
able to exhibit in a great degree its true nature and power in the 
time of its deepest errors and delusions. And since the indepen- 
dent laws of both truth and mind are thus each established. and 
under such ditlerent circumstances, it is exceedingly gratifying 
to find a perfect harmony between them. 

‘his period of carly doubt and trial was an invaluable benefit 
to philosophy : not only because in the speculations, to which it 
gave rise, every possib le theory, but the true one was made, but 
because it originated the free spirit of investigation and inquiry to 
which every thing around and within invited the mind. Ewen 
in such degradation and ignorance the nature of man was not 
destroyed. "The knowledge of his high destiny was lost to him ; 
og his soul, instinet with immortality, often spoke strangely with- 

i him, refusing to be reckoned with the mightest of things that 
adil Man, in his deepest depression, has ever and anon start- 
ed ata voice, from the innermost recesses of his soul, that told 
hin to look upwards—a voice from the unquenchable greatness 
of its ruined members, only half understood, yet full of the most 
awful truth. Impatient of its earthly limits, the soul bent over 
futurity with the insatiable yearnings of immortality compressed 
within the bounds of time. This world, and a tew shapeless 
Visions, were its sole inheritance—itself alone sublime. 

Here then would we look for the noblest acts of mind, thus 
thrown upon its own resources; aud the wonderful intensity, 
with which the ancient philosophers pursued their empty noth- 
Ings as though they had been truth divine, is a more convineimng 
evidence of the capacity of mind for true philosophy, than has 
since been given by the pursuit of the realities of sound learning. 
The philosophical prine iples, upon which society Is at present or- 
ganized, ean be traced back only to the Christian era. From 
that point the connected progress of the human race was based 
upon certain, not accidental, principles. This was the result of 
no new faculty then first given. The elements of freedom and 
improvement were implanted in the mind of man directly by the 
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hand of God; but it was only after many an experiment and 
failure that the same sure principles were discovered, by which 
these elements could spring into systematic growth. 

The period, of which we speak, also laid a deep foundation 
for the study of nature, such as it could never have had, if the 
full light of revelation had been universal and coexistent with 
the being of man. Hf to the Jews mankind are indebted for the 
mysteries of eternity, to other parts of the world are they under 
obligation for the first revelations of nature. Had that search- 
ing ¢ urlosity after what is lo he—been early and fully gratified, 
man doubtless would not have had as much of that spirit of re- 
search and observation, which first arose from the uncertainty of 
his situation—an uncertainty that led to the most careful exami- 
nation of both nature and mind. ‘Trace the history of that na- 
tion which was made the medium of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity: true there loo you will find the types s and shadows of 
truths great and wonderful—yet those types and shadows, they 
forecast neither from nature nor from themselves. Possessed of 
knowledge from God, they had no motive for those investigations 
Which others made into nature and their own being—investiga- 
tions, that, when superseded by a revealed religion, have now 
become a valuable ground work for our present systems of phi- 
losophy. It must be admitted that more originality of thought, 
and a higher degree of Awman wisdom, have been attained, than 
would have been the case, had this doubtful trial of the mind 
never existed, 

Sull if no revelation had been given upon those points, where 
the mind was most bewildered and unsatisfied, the pursuit of 
immortality would have been relinquished as beyond its compre- 
hension, and man would probably have sunken beneath the per- 
plexeties of his being-—and the great experiment of the “ supre- 
macy of mind” must have failed equally with that of his moral 
perfection, — For the satisfaction, which it has given to inquiry in 
that direction, has turned the desires of the mind for knowledge, 
from a fruitless field, to the prosecution of subjects within its 
Lrasp. 

Under such cireumstances it was, that the nature of the soul 
was to be manifested. [t was either to fail, and become brutal- 
ized—or maintain its claim to a diviner origin. It should not be 
objected that (ruth was not discovered. That wisdom and virtue 
Were purstuts worthy of man—this fact at least, and by the 
teachings of their own nature, the ancients diseovered—a disco- 
very than which no other has more ennobled the mind. 

The most striking characteristic of this period was the exalted 
idealism, which produced not only such perfection in the arts ot 
ewilization, but raised that high standard of noble and virtuous 
action, at Which many of the ancient philosophers aimed. ‘This 
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principle they originated—a principle that has turned nature to 
poetry —a kind of mysterious union of mind and creation, like 
that of soul and body—and one that formed that world of tanet- 
tulimagery, Whieh might, of itself, so naturally suggest to th 
ancients the idea of another and a spiritual existence. By the aid 
of this it Was, they were able to shadow torth the Cima outline 
of things unseen, and to such a wondertul degree as they did, 
fathom their own existence, [It was their spintual guide, © ever 
struggling within them, and urging them forward to something be- 
youd, something better. "Prue they knew not what it was—a dim, 
undefined, evanescent something. But they felt it was worthy 
of their effort: their ever active spirit was longing, aching to lay 
hold of it, though it seemed like a vision. "They clung to it as 
to lite, though they comprehended it not.” Cicero had his ideal 
fa‘ perfect orator’ —Socrates his perfect: image of virtue, en- 
shrined inthe chambers of their imagination. tn these they saw 
reflected the end and capacity of their being: through these 
they caught some faint glimpse of the glores of the soul. No 
nage ever so resembled the truth ; and vo farther than this proc 
ciple need we go to satisfy ourselves of the sincernty of the latter 
tilosopher, in maintaining that he had communion with adeity 
that deity was the ideal perfection of lis own soul, which was 
in truth © created in the image of God.” 

Notwithstanding all these astonishing victories of the unaided 
power of mind, it was with the ancrents, as when one wakes 
from a wild and lofty dream: all was unreal—sull an tinpression 
of something inconceivably grand, and inspiring, has come ove 
hun—he feels it all fiction, yet it resembled the real. Sueh ther 
Views now appear to us, Who have attained the truth, Who can 
look upon men, whose proudest attainments were only as the 
faint light of dreams, thus strugvling between their own thoughts 
—the teachings of their own high-born nature, and the vail of 
ignorance that hung over their unrevealed destiny—and not feel 
a genuine sorrow superior to sympathy for human ils: Im- 
mortality—a high and virtuous state of happiness—tintelleetual 
ley and purity—these filled the conceptions of them noblest 
minds; yet doubt fearful, and blackened by an uncertain present 
even, clouded them in gloom and despair. 

But. be it said to the honor of after ages, they have found an 
immortality whence they looked not for t—and they should ever 
be remembered as men who could, without a revelation, hope for 
another and a better world. 

If the dim light of nature led to such an exalted aspiration, 
What should not the full glow of truth do to elevate and dignity 
the soul of man ? t’. 
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AN OLD HIGHLAND 
A warnton bold was Callum Dhu, 

As well his foes did know ; 

No «wordsman wielded keener blade, 
Or struck more deadly blow 

But chiefly was he skilled to bend 
The bow of good vew-tree,— 

‘Mongst all the warlike Camerons, 
Was none so famed as he 

Full many of MeGregor’s clan 
With him the fight had tried — 

Full many of MeGregor's clan 
Beneath his shaft had died. 


Their chief, black John, MeGregor's son, 
One summer morning clear, 

With three, the boldest of his tribe, 
Went forth to bunt the deer. 

So long they chas'd their mountain game, 
That, straying from the way, 

They wandered far beyond the stream, 
Betwixt the clans that lay,— 

Till, as they climb'd an eminence, 
Rose suddenly to view, 

Beyond the hill whereon they stood, 
The hut of Callum Dhu. 


ry The youthful chief, with ardent eye, 
Ilis foeman'’s dwelling saw,— 

* Let us go down to Callum’s hut, 
Ilis famous bow to draw ; 

His stubborn yew, as rumor tells, 
No man can bend but he ;— 

Come ' Donold, Evans, Robin, come ! 
That bow we bent must see, 

Our oldest warrtors say we are 

; The best men in the clan: 

; And if we were the weakest four, 
We need not fear one man,” 

So down unto that lonely hut 


Right speedily they ran. 


The chief has blown aloud, loud blast ! 
The chief has blown, along ; 

And soon upon its hinges turns 

The door of oak so strong 
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And forth to them an old man comes, 
With feeble steps, and slow ; 

And him they've asked of Callum Dhu 
To tell what he may know 

= We long,” said they, = your chief to see, 
And bend his stubborn bow." 


* Black Callum’s on a journey gone, 
Of to the Colquhon clan ; 

But his bow still hangs behind the door, 
There ! bend it if ye can!" 

He flung the bow down on the ground, 
The arrows by its side ; 

The young chief tried that bow to strain, 
But all in vain he tried: 

And one by one his followers three, 
Did their utmost strength essay ; 

But still upon th’ unbending yew, 
All slack the bow-string lay. 


* Noman on earth that bow can bend," 
At length the chieftain said. 

The old man smiled to see his rage, 
And calmly shook his head. 

* "There's many a gallant Cameron 
Can bend that self-same bow, 

And send a cloth-yard arrow forth, 
Death bearing to the foe : 

And I myself have learned the knack, 
But Lhave sworn to none 

The secret ever to reveal, 
Save Camerons alone. 

To strangers, such as ye appear, 
I dare not make it known. 


* But go ye forth to yon gray stone, 
Beneath yon old oak tree,— 

For though the seeret none may learn, 
The shot yourselves shall see. 

|The bended bow I dare not show, 
Till ye go up the hill, 

| Lest, by remaining here, ye learn 

| ‘The secret of my skill.”’ 
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So forth they went to that gray stone 
ie neath the old oak tree ° 

And on the summit of the hill 
They turned the shot to see, 

And grimly then the old man smiled, 
And keenly eyed them there 

“ Now shall ve see the bended bow, 
But of the shaft beware !"' 


And as he spake, 
That bow of ye w-tree 

And at the instant to lis ear 
He drew the arrow long, 

Which, 


string, 


that bow he raised— 


strong, 


whizzing from the 


Like swiftest swallow flew, 


And reached the young McGregor chief. 


Ere he his weapon drew, 


Just as be grasped his « lay more's hilt, 
All eager for the fray, 


Through the broad belt that girt his side 


The sharp shaft made its way. 

The eagle wing that plumed the dart, 
Was dabbled in his gore ; 

And toppling back, like shattered oak, 
He fell to rise 

Then C 


‘Take up your wail again; 


allum raised his battle-ery— 


The hand hath shot another shaft, 


That never shot in vain.” 


A moment fixed the clansmen stand, 
Then two have turned to fly ; 
But Donold feared not mortal man, 


He high; 


raised his clavmore 


“Our chieftains death demands revenge 


Unpunished shall it go ? 
Fly if ye list—I fight till death,’ 
Thus rushed he on the foe, 


But naught had Callum Dhu delayed, 
When first he 

Nor was his arm a moment stayed, 
When that first shaft was spent. 

As reached his dart MeGregor's heart, 


arrow sent; 


Another touch'd the string ; 
And as the second foe came on, 


The second shaft took wing. 


So near th’ impetuous Donald came, 
His arm was raised to smite, 

When forth the thirsty missile sprang, 
And met him in his flight. 


bounding 
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slrove 


waved once more his sword, and 


| To raise the battle vell P 
But the durt was planted in hes heart, 


| And headlong down he fell 
T hires 


oer th 
rolled, 


cnsanguined ground he 


| 

| Then feebly quivering lay ; 

And at his foeman’s very feet, 
Ik. gasped his life away ;— 
Ab ha! 

| 


Take up your wail again ; 


exulting Callum eried, 
The hand has shot another shaft, 


That never shot in vain.” 


- fast and fast like startled hares, 
The 

But taster whistled afler them 

| The shafteot Callum Dhu 

And in the shoulder Evan pierced, 


frighted clansmen flew ; 


As down the hills he sped , 
High in the air, like stricken deer, 
| dle bounded—and fell dead 
| 


Now Robin fles at double speed, 
For still in thought he hears 
\His enemy's unerrning shaft 


| Shrill whistling in his ears 


But now he's gained the pebbly stream ; 
He 
‘Safe 


plunges from the shore,— 
lewd don the farther 


foe 


side, 
fears the ne more, 


' 

Black John has gathered 

 - 

And marches down in war 
Upon the Camerons 

Old Callum for attack prepared, 
His men in order set; 

And on the 


The clans in conthet met 


all his clan, 
avenge his slaughtered son, 


array, 


| 


borders of the stream 


And arrows cut the 


a n claymores glittered in the sun, 


air; 
And the ravens croaked in joy to think 
Of the feast preparing there, 

Black John MeGregor, sword in hand, 
Stalked foremost through the fight 
Not one of all the 

Could stand before his might. 


Camerons 
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Amid the dying and the dead, | A draught of water clear; 


The chieftain stands alone ; And IT will show your deadly foe, 


To glut your heart's desire ; 


His clansmen all in hot pursuit 
Of the flying foe have gone. For Callum Dhu is living yet,— 
“Andw here is Callum Dhu?” he cries, | Haste! haste! my brain's on fire!" 
“ Shall he escape my wrath? 
Straight to the brook black John has gone, 


And low he bends him there. 


Oh, who will show me where he is? 
Would he might cross my path!" 


A bow-string's twang! a whistling sound! 


An old man on that battle field, A keen shaft cuts the air;— 


‘Mid a heap of corpses lay ; 


Througha ghastly wound in his heaving He falls, pierced through and through ; 
side, And the stream runs red with his gush- 


And tumbling headlong from the bank 


ing blood,— 
There shot old Callum Dhu! 
Then grimly smiled the dying chief, 
At the fall of his mortal foe ; 
And cried once more, as o'er his head 


His life-blood ebbed away. 
He beckoned to the raging chief, 
And thus to him did say 


* My wound is deep; my senses fail ; 
My throat is parched and dry,— He feebly waved his bow 


Fain would I taste the cooling stream oe My race is run, my wires are done ; 


Once more before I die. Take up your wail again ;— 


Then take my bonnet to the brook— The hand has shot its last, last shaft, 


The brook that murmurs near: That never shot in vain!” 


And bring, to quench my raging thirst, 


MILTON AND SILAKSPEARE. 


Puiosopny may number among her disciples some of the most 
celebrated names that adorn the annals of our race. Bacon, New- 
ton, and Locke, will ever be proudly claimed as her most distin- 
guished and devoted followers, and as most eminent and worthy 
amoung those who have entered her sanctuary and sat at her feet. 
These philosophers, men who united to uncommon talents all the 
depth and reach of immortal genius, may be emphatically called 
the great high priests of nature, by whose ministrations, the 
grand secrets of the universe, both of mind and matter, have been 
revealed, and the sublime mysteries unveiled and interpreted to 
the popular mind. 

We see one far back in a distant age, by a rare exertion of in- 
tellectual might, roll away the clouds of error that had so long 
involved and impeded philosophical inquiries, and with prophetic 
certainty foretell the rise and progress of the arts. Another, by 
the noble efforts of his searching mind, solves the chief problems 
in mechanical philosophy, and opens upon physical science the 
clearest light of demonstration. A third, with not less steadiness 
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of vision, marks with accuracy and settles with confidence the 
laws which direct and determine the phenomena of the invisible 
world within. And each by the consecration of stupendous 
abilities to the discovery and advancemeut of the great truths of 
science and philosophy, has acquired for himself imperishable re- 
nown. 

As innch however as philosophy may boast of her great names, 
literature has those equally distinguished, whose labors, if less 
valuable on the score of mere practical utility, are not less enti- 
tled to the highest admiration as the products of elevated genius. 
lu English poetry, Milton and Shakspeare present the fairest claim 
to the noblest pre-emimence, And though they lived centuries 
ago, not one of those bright luminaries which have since peered 
above the horizon and crossed the same field of vision, has in the 
least eclipsed or shaded the lustre of their fame. 

Milton’s mind was cultivated to the highest degree. To rare 
endowments he added the severe discipline which is imparted by ’ 
studies in abstract science. His was a gifted intellect enrneched 
by vast acquirements in ancient and modern learning. Skilled 
in the tactics of political and religious controversy, the powers of 
his understanding were invigorated and sharpened by its warm 
contlets with vigorous minds. ‘Though he received much trom 
nature, he was still more indebted to the traimmg of science, to 
the polish of art, and the embellishments of learning for the splen- 
dor of his literary career. 

Shakspeare was more the child of nature. He grew up like the 
oak of the forest, in all the luxuriant wildness of native freedom. 
His mind was not fashioned by rule, not formed in the school ot 
barren dialectics, but seemed to shoot forth under the guidance 
of its own instinets, and to expand and mature by the spontane- 
ous and self-training impulses of his original genius. When we 
refleet upon his early circumstances, the age in which he lived, 
the state of learning and public sentiment at that period, we are 
inclined to regard him as the most remarkable man that any age 
or country ever produced. ‘That he should have emerged, in the 
short period of a few years only, from the obseurity of a shep- 
herd’s boy, without the assistance of powerful patronage, depend- 
ing solely on the unaided resources of his own mind, and have 
attuned to that distinguished place he now holds in the conside- 
ration of all who can appreciate him, is, in our view, little short 
of a miracle of genius. 

The etlorts of Shakspeare were all expended in the fields of 
literature, and a rich harvest of reputation has he gathered for his 
toils. He seems, however, to have written in utter unconscious- 
ness of his matchless abilities, to have been wholly thoughtless 
of his fame with posterity, not even dreaming that those pictures 
of men and things, which he seemingly sketched and threw oif 
With scarce an etkort, were to bear his name down to future ages. 
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Of all the forms of literature, perhaps none gives us more cor- 
rect notions of the general manners and habits of a people than 
its dramatic poetry. Dramatic writing may furnish the best means 
of estimating a former age, since it reflects so faithfully the pre- 
vailing opinions, feelings, and character of a people, shadowing 
forth the living world, as it then was, in all the freshness and viv- 
idness of real life. And here we may notice one of the excellen- 
cies of the great dramatist. He delineates with a correct hand, 
and paints in appropriate colors, drawing the picture distinetly to 
the eye. Nothing appears overwrought, nothing distorted. His 
descriptions of characters and events are so striking and so lively 
as to leave upon the mind the strongest impressions. 

Nor do we observe in his portraitures of the passions the slight- 
est tinge of melancholy, nothing that would indicate a diseased, 
spasmodic temperament. His mind exhibits none of those fitful 
fevers of passion, none of that short-lived ‘energy of madness, 
which modern ingenuity has discovered to be the unequivocal 
token, or at least the usual accompaniment of true genius. But 
the calmness, dignity, correctness of sentiment, and natural ex- 
pression of feeling, that characterize the productions of Shak- 
speare ; the cheerful light and genial warmth diffused over the 
writings of this immortal bard, are a standing refutation of this 
most absurd conceit of modern times. 

A nation’s poetry ought to be esteemed one of the most valua- 
ble departments of its literature. It is important as having a 
practical influence on national character, by qualifying in a great 
degree the sentiments and taste of a people. Notwithstanding 
this, poetry, with other forms of light and agreeable literature, is 
often decried by what are sometimes called practical men, men 
of routine, men wise for to-day and not for to-morrow, and meets 
the ban of indiscriminate censure from the utilitarian spirit of 
this mechanical age. It is not unfrequently objected to poetry 
that it wants reality, that it is mere fiction ; it is said to be a sort 
of “airy nothing,” fit to amuse the fancy, but of a nature too 
ethereal to be of any substantial utility. Moreover, its moral 
effects are deprecated, as if its legitimate tendency were to give 
false views of life, and to lead the young to cherish extravagant 
expectations and romautic hopes, such as in this world can never 
be realized, 

But we beg leave to dissent from all such views of the subject. 
All genuine poetry, if not strictly true in the letter, is essentially 
so in the spirit. It may not always represent life as it is; yet it 
often gives us an idea of what it should be. Truth is its object ; 
truth of description, feeling, character; and when it departs from 
this, it is no longer poetry. But how are we to determine whether 
poetry be any thing real? Obviously by its effects. If it pro- 
duces effects, and if those effects are salutary, it must be some- 
thing, and something, too, which is valuable. 
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The lightest air bubble does not burst, vor is the most delicate 
gossamer lifted and borne in the air without the operation of some 
cause; and may the depths of the soul be stirred from the very 
bottom ; may the human breast heave with emotion, can the 
fecliugs be made to ebb and tlow without the agency of a cause 
adequate to all these etlects + Yet poetry may do all this. There 
isin an an innate perception and sense of the tender, beautiful, 
and sublime, which the true poet, who feels the inpulse of the 
divine iustinet, by a skillful touch, may awaken and thrill at 
pleasure. 

Again, poetry has a direct bearing upon individuals and society. 
In its highest forms and noblest manifestations, it is addressed to 
our spiritual nature, and bodies forth to that, images and scenes, 
which gratify its longings after something purer and higher than 
ordinary lite affords. Its proper etleet is to quicken that part of 
our nature Which conceives better than the hand executes ; to aid 
that faculty by whieh the soul strays off from imperfect and worn 
realities, luto the ideal world, and enjoys those glorious visions 
that are to be realized only ina future life. We all have the 
sentiment within which is constantly pointing us to higher and 
still higher degrees of perfection. We are never fully satisfied 
with our present proficiency and attainments. We vainly strive 
to execute our purpose, to clothe our conceptions ina visible form, 
even after our best efforts have been expended and the work of 
our hands stands up completed before us, we are smitten with 
disappointment. We find that our intelligent nature has prece- 
ded by a wide interval our active powers, and that performance 
has but poorly imitated that ideal perfection, that wholeness and 
unanunity which our spiritual faculties covet. Hence we delight 
in those golden visions and majestic images of the poet. And 
hence the tendency of poetry to redeem man from grovelling 
propensities, and to warm and cherish those affections which are 
nore worthy of his destiny. 

We have spoken above of poetry as something real; this is 
strictly true. Those representations found in our best’ English 
poets, as Milton and Shakspeare, are not unfrequently as much 
realities as any of which we read in sober history. [It may not 
be true that there ever were such personages as are deseribed 
under the names of Lear and Othello, but an assemblage of qual- 
ities often unite in man simular to what are attributed to Shak- 
speare’s poetical characters. We may conceive it possible for 
stich persons to exist, and to feel and act as they are represented 
to feel and act, without involving any absurdity, and this is suth- 
cient. Here we are led to observe one of the main points in which 
the poet and philosopher differ in their mode of instructing man- 
kind. The philosopher makes use of his reason, while the poet 
employs his imagination chiefly. 
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The philosopher calmly and deliberately investigates the nature 
and etlects of the passions, by tracing their history and influence 
on the character of individuals, and on society, giving the result 
of his observations in general terms. "The feelings and senti- 
ments are taken up by the judgment, commented upon, and cer- 
tain conclusions drawn, from which general laws are resolved, 
The poet, on the contrary, imagines an individual with certain 
qualities and passions, whose etlects and tendency he would ex- 
hibit. He places him in a situation fitted to call them forth. He 
puts such words upon his tongue as become him to speak, and 
makes him utter such sentiments, and show such passions as are 
cousistent with his character, and such as any given occasion 
ought to call forth. By au effort of the imagination he throws 
around this personage the drapery of faney, and with a fascina- 
ting hand he depicts to the mind’s eye the same great truths as 
the philosopher, but in a more lively and animated way, even by 
words, thoughts, and actions, 

Though we feel that poetry is a deep and sober reality, we are 
not ieclined to venture an attempt to define it. [tis far beyond 
the power of expression to bring ont fully the idea, which the 
term signifies to one whose sensibilities are not wholly dead to its 
spirit-kindling impressions. It is loosely called the language of 
passion ; but every one must feel how poor, barren, and inade- 
quate is this description of a power that has all the varied etlects 
of delizhting the sense of beanty, of moving the sympathies, of 
arousing the feelings, and of kindling the whole man into high- 
wrought emotion. 

‘That was poetry by which Homer moved and thrilled the bar- 
barian’s heart, by which he stirred the passions and drew the tears 
of men who were swayed more by imagination than reason, men, 
who would have listened with cool and stupid indifference to the 
prose etlorts of a calm philosophy. Homer by a sort of intuitive 
sense of propriety, addressed himself to the strongest propensities 
of the age ; and under the direction and impulses of poetic inspi- 
ration, sings of war, recounts the deeds of heroes in battle. His 
figures are so bold and striking, and yet so simple ; his deserip- 
lions so picturesque, his appeals so forcible, and his patriotism so 
exalted, it is not wonderful that his rustic auditors should catch 
a portion of his own inspiration, and kindle with the flame ot 
inartial ardor, breathe with him the noble seutiments of courage 
and magnanimity, melt in pity, or nerve with indignation, under 
the divine power of his exquisite touches. 

It would be an interesting and grateful task to trace the pro- 
gress of English poetry from its early history up to modern times. 
Observing its feeble manifestations during the middle ages, while 
almost all other forms of literature, as well as philosophy, were 
immured and bewildered, if not lost and extinct, until we see it 
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start into new life, as the gray dawn of civilization began to dis- 

ate the mists of feudal barbarism and gothic ignorance, a 
es in the universal activity consequent upon the revival « 
letters. Our tuterest: would undoubtedly increase, as we left Pe 
early and somewhat rude spectnens of Chaucer and his cotem- 
poraries, and tollowed the course of its progress through the in- 
tervening period, until our curiosity 1s made to pause in admira- 
tion before the immortal productions of Milton and Shakspeare. 
Bat our limits would torbid us to attempt the humblest sketch of 
a field so broad, even were we in any way competent to the 
work. It will be our design, therefore, to restrict the following 
thoughts to classic poetry in connection with the two great names 
just mentioned, 

lu order that a work may be considered strictly classical, it must 
holdalugh rank by the general assent of mi ukind. It must have 
merits such as will not only recommend it to the perusal of co- 
temporary readers, but to posterity, Ina word, it must contam the 
living germ of immortality. "The age in which a work ts written 
is not to decide for its character. For how often does it happen 
thata production which is received with the unqualified praise of 
cotemporaries, is almost wholly neglected by those who immedi- 
wely tollow them The next generation view it through a me- 
dium less illusive and distorted. ‘The occasion which brought it 
forth, and the purpose it was intended to serve, are alike unknown 
to them, or if known, have no power to bias their decision. Pos- 
terity weighs its merits with delibrate siguiente It it has no 
claim to the interest and attention of a succeeding age, its mis- 
siou ts accomplished, and now, after its short existence and tran- 
sient distinetion, must fall into neglect and forgetfulness. But on 
the contrary, if the work be found to possess real intrinsic merits, 
Which are Independent of circumstance, if it survive the ordeals 
of criticism to which an enlightened posterity will subject it, af 
the judgment of sober, educated men, who are not aflected by 
the dazzle of surprise, or the buzz of ignorant applause, confirm 
the general impression, the author's production will probably live 
to be read by coming generations. Why are Homer, Milton, and 
Shakspeare ‘admired even at this distant day, by all who make 
any pretensions to learning, taste, and refinement: itis because the 
conservative principles are jmwrought through the whole texture 
of their works: and their excellencies such as are adapted to 
reach and atleet the universal heart. Milton owes his celebrity, 
for the most part, to his great epic. ‘Though his labors in other 
branches of literature would have immortalized any other man, 
this is the work, that will carry his name down juto future tine, 
lt was the conee ption of his lofty theme, one which required all 
the stores of his vast and matured mind, all the fire of his ardent 
enthusiasm, all the daring of his intrepid genius, and all the re- 
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sources of his bold and excursive fancy, to sustain it, that formed 
the basis of his durable fame. After the foundation of his great 
work was laid, the outlines sketched, and the plan completed 
much was to depend upon the execution. 

We must, however, leave for him, to say how well Milton sus- 
tained the majesty of his theme, whose heart has been touched 
by his divine pathos, whose fancy has been refreshed by his 
striking and tasteful imagery, whose mind has been enlightened 
by his acute reflections and profound views, whose piety has been 
warmed by his religious devotion, and whose craving for great- 
ness and sublimity has been fixed and filled by the wide scenes 
of the universe he throws open to the view. 

The dramatic writings of Shakspeare are, perhaps, not less 
deservedly celebrated than that of the author to whom we have 
just alluded, It may be true, that all his productions are not 
equally worthy of that high commendation which has been uui- 
versally bestowed upon a part. Some of his plays may already 
have grown obsolete, while others are to live as long as the Eng- 
lish tongue is the vehicle of thought. Doubtless, the critic may 
see, or think he sees, in some of the parts of this author great 
blemishes ; but the candid, who are competent to judge, must 
concede that his excellencies infinitely outweigh his faults. The 
general popularity of his writings is strikingly evinced by the fre- 
quency with which he is quoted. Perhaps the beauties of no 
English author are so constantly met with, in every variety and 
class of composition, as those of Shakspeare, or whose excellen- 
cies are so fully incorporated into the great body of our literature 
in the form of apt quotations. His drama is literally the great 
store-house of wise and witty sayings, from which moderns feel 
at liberty to draw. We find everywhere scattered over his pages 
great truths compressed into brevity of language, lofty sentiments 
clothed in the purest saxon, and brilliant images set off by the 
witchcraft of diction. 

Shakspeare is emphatically called the great anatomist of the 
human passions, and his claim to this title is undisputed. No 
man could portray the darker passions in deeper colors, or the no- 
bler sentiments in pencillings more radient and attractive. No 
one could get such hold on the feelings, and drag the heart to and 
fro with such magic power. He sweeps its chords with a mas- 
ter’s hand, and they vibrate submissively to his touch. 

His descriptions are eminently picteresque, and seem to have 
all the freshness and vivacity of original observation. His mind 
possessed a nice and quick perception, a delicate sensibility to the 
slightest indications of truth everywhere to be met with ; and 
every impression was reflected with such wonderful exactness, 
that we see in his drama the living, and breathing world act be- 
fore us, in all the animation and incident of real life. The unity 
of interest is so well preserved, the course of events so natural, 
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the moral of his plays so fully and happily brought out, that his 
works may become a living source of moral instruction. We have 
thus hinted at some of the excellencies, which entitle these two 
great English poets to the distinguished eminence they how occupy. 
Execellences that will command admiration, as long as there exists 
in the human breast its native sense of beauty, and its latent sym- 
pathy with all that is appropriate, touching, grand and lovely. 
The names of Shakspeare and Milton retlect the highest glory upon 
the country of their birth. "Their fame is a part of England's no- 
blest inheritance, and forms the just cause of her pride and boast. 

Their works bear not the impress of common minds, they are 
not the puny and perishing efforts of ordinary men, but the dura- 
ble monuments of strong and gifted intellect. 

He who writes, not for hisown time merely, but for extensive 
and lasting renown, must labor from the impulses of deep, original 
genus. It is a work reserved for the far-sighted, those who 
may send keen and searching glances into the future, and who 
can anticipate, in some degree, the wants, as well as the judg- 
ment, of posterity. R... 


HOME. 


Home! oh, home! how I long to be home, 
When the clear, bright days of the spring time come ; 
When nature, wrapped in a robe of light, 
Wears a smile on her face, as pure and bright 
As the angel-guide, when he ushers in 
dI'o heaven, a soul redeemed from sin. 


Home! oh, home! how I long to be home, 
O'er the fair green fields of spring to roam ; 
The first sweet breath of the flowers to seize, 
As they toss their heads in the morning breeze, 
And their fragrance send, toward the rising sun, 
As their incense gift to the Glorious One ; 


The first, sweet song of the birds to hear, 

As they welcome back the beautiful year, 

And the groves and fields with their melody fill, 
Which gushes forth, like a murmuring rill, 
Proclaiming that spring with her joyous train, 
Has come to the lonely earth again. 


In many a place have I seen and heard 

"The spring's first flower, and sweet-toned bird ; 
But they come to the heart with a fresher flow, 
With a kindlier thrill, and a warmer glow, 
When seen and heard at the home we love ; 
When amid the scenes of our youth we rove 
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No portion of American history, will be read with deeper inter- 
est in after ages than that which records the progress of the hu- 
man mind towards independence—its struggles to rend asunder 
the shackles which have fettered its freedom: and not the least 
interesting part of that history, is the influence which individu- 
als have exerted, in its consummation. 

The past, to every American, is full of admonitory lessons ; 
lessons, Which we are not at liberty to disregard. And in pro- 
portion as our early history becomes well understood, and its in- 
fluence on the general welfare of mankind is made known and 
appreciated, the virtues which that age reflected, must become 
more and more dear to memory. ‘To us, who are now gathering 
the fruits of their labors who toiled not for themselves, the recol- 
leetions of those toils, cannot fail to awaken the liveliest emo- 
tions of gratitude: and it should be no less an incitement to con- 
firm and justify their hopes, than our own wishes for the future 
and permanent happiness of our race. 

While we must acknowledge to a former age, a sincerity of 
zeal and singleness of patriotism, perhaps unsurpassed, we think 
it unnecessary, because it is unjust, to decry what is so often 
called the degeneracy of the present. If we see, even in the 
best men, an infusion of selfish motives, we can also discover, 
disinterested efforts to make the condition of our country, what 
it should be from the great promise of its beginning. In the in- 
faney of our freedom, with all its facilities for attagning to dis- 
tinguished honors, only men of eminent talents could rise to 
eminent stations, and men of integrity and principles alone, 
could embalm their names in honorable remembrance. ‘To be 
numbered among that constellation of heroes who acted so dis- 
tinguished a part in our early struggles is honor enough. ‘To 
shine conspicuous there, is a glory permitted to but few of mor- 
tals. It was the good fortune of Mr. Ames to share that glory— 
a glory which will brighten and brighten to “ the last syllable of 
recorded time.” 

We do not speak of Mr. Ames to praise the severity of fede- 
ralism, or to deery the laxity of democracy; but to contemplate 
his character as a man—the maturity of his wisdom, the perfec- 
tion of his virtues, the brightness of his example. 

The early period of our constitutional history is full of exam- 
ples of patriotism, as ardent, of devotion to country as true and 
loyal, asany recorded in the annals of freedom ;—of men who 
had no interest separate from the happiness of their country— 
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who knew no principle of action but duty, who sought no honor 
or reward, but that which arises in the breast conscious of its 
recutude. And we have as just a cause of pride, that such men 
were our ancestors, as that we derived from them so priceless an 
inheritance ; for to those who were influential in defending, not 
less than to those who were the immediate framers of our con- 
sutution, is due, in part, the honor of originating a system of 
government, Which has shed its influence and its light through- 
out the civilized world. In times when the violence of party 
strife convulses to its very centre the whole fabric of society, 
when tempting allurements are held out, to make compliances 
with the rise and overthrow of parties, and the rewards of vie- 
tory, It Is consoling to find a man of sutlicient discernment to 
pot out the right course, and of that integrity which is alike 
uncorrupted by the promises of reward, and unmoved by the 
threats and builets of opposition. He who rebukes the inaetivi- 
ly and suplueness of his political coadjutors, While he reststs the 
measures of his adversaries, shows to the world that the contest 
in Which he is engaged, is not a contest of party, or promotion, 
but an act of duty, a defense of principle. But he who stakes 
his all upon the success of party, has only a claim to public tame, 
as perilous as it is frail. He cannot expect to mse but with the 
tide, and must not murmur if he sinks as it retires. And though 
compliance may make easy the acquisition of honors, it: should 
not be forgotten, that honors gained without merit, are withheld 
without pity, 

ixamples of eminent talents, which have been faithfully ex- 
erted, and unvarying virtue which confirms their principles by 
an upright and consistent practice, should be held up to the pub- 
lic view, both as models of character, and an illustration of that 
lasting and deserved esteem which is the natural effect of a dis- 
interested and well-intended endeavors. Real worth, though 
Without that notoriety which is often mistaken for true honor, 
and denied those stations which it amply deserves, and would 
honorably maintain, cannot fail of finally securing that kind 
remembrance, that only homage which is worthy ot regard, 
which will live when their names who have courted the applauses 
of the fickle and unreasoning multitude, shall have been forgotten, 
or remembered only with disgrace. Of that integrity and up- 
rightness of character, of that sincere and honest devotion to 
duty aud truth, which is neither led, nor swayed, by the aspiring 
aud ambitious, the career of Mr. Ames was a happy illustration. 
As such, though his life was not faultless, though to his political 
creed there must be admitted exceptions, he was in all respects a 
patriot and an honest man. ‘T’o such men, who enlightened the 
public mind by the wisdom of their principles, and taught les- 
sous of self-government by the consistency of their practice, we 
owe the tribute of everlasting gratitude. 
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As a public man, he believed he could render more important 
service to his country, by resisting ill-founded Opinions, than by 
devising schemes of government; and was less ambitious to 
make himself notorious, than to check the progress of evil. He 
saw more accurately, as well as more remotely, than most men, the 
tendency of measures; and to a keen perception of danger, he 
nnited a resolute determination to avert the calamities which im- 
pending dangers threatened. He could not sleep while the cloud, 
black, and big with destruction, was gathering to break upon us : 
nor cease to watch with untiring vigilence, while steering over 
the angry billows of contention and diseord ; but calling aloud to 
his country, to rise and gird on their armor, for he heard the foot- 
steps of the enemy approaching—while he himself, rushed fear- 
lessly forward, with spear uplifted, to the rescue! In admira- 
tion of such loyal and disinterested zeal, we should forget the 
contemptible distinetion of federalist, or democrat, and look 
upon him as aman, in the noblest and holiest exercise of his 
powers; and receive with gratitude the benefits which he con- 
ferred, rather than look with an eye of censure, at the peculiar 
means by which they were rendered. 

Mr. Ames was a member of Congress during the administration 
of Washington ; a station, which, at that period, called for all the 
abilities of the wisestand best men; the duties of which he dis- 
charged in a manner highly honorable to himself and his constit- 
vents, and equally advantageous to the interests of the country. 
To that age, so fertile in great intellect, his was an ornament and 
and an honor. He was equally respected for his talents, and beloved 
for his moral virtues. Among the emiment statesmen of that day, 
he had few equals; in the rectitude of his principles, and the pu- 
rity of his virtues, he had no superiors. Violent as were party 
animosities, his name was never mentioned but with respect 
even by his political enemies, for they could not doubt the good- 
ness of his heart, nor refrain from indulging in feelings of admi- 
ration, of the ability with which he defended his principles. The 
eloquence and force of his speech, softened the violence of oppo- 
sition, and Jent a charm and beauty to all his sentiments. He 
spoke, indeed, as a man should, with fearlessness and freedom— 
suffering neither deteat to damp his ardor, nor success to express 
itself im the display of triumph. Uniformly observing a singular 
and commendable prudence, he neither offended the prejudices, 
nor wounded the feelings of the opposition ; yet exhibiting at all 
times, a resoluteness of principle, which corresponded with the 
lnportance of the object he endeavored to secure. 

He lived ata time, when to be inactive was to be useless; and 
he felt deeply and powerfully, the force of the injunction,—* Do 
with thy might whatever thy hand findeth to do ;” for “ the 
night cometh when no man can work.” He thought and feared 
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he saw a night approaching the declining day, which would be 
succeeded by no cheering rays of morning. Held wm fearful 
suspense between apprehensions of the fatal etlects of party 
strile to the government, and hopes of its ability to sustain its 
ass aults, he re ‘solve d to labor while labor Wits bot Ve { hope le ‘SS. 
While others were desponding, he toiled with an unwearied dili- 
genee, and ditheulties ouly presented new motives to exertion. 

He had strong feeling, yet a calm and diseriminatuig judg- 
ment, Without meonsiderateness or precipitaney. Duty renned 
in hus breast with the “steadiness of a law of nature.’ In the 
strane mixture of good and evil of human nature, when unwor- 
thy motives discolor and darken the virtues of good men, it is 
delizhttul to find an example alevated above the e nvy, the pre- 
—e e, the ambition which enter so largely into the composition 

f human action. Such an example we find in Mr. Ames. Aud 
it is fortunate, that he held a conspicuous station, that his virtues 
might attraet by their loveliness, and win by their own kind in- 
fluenee, the affection and esteem of mankind. It is delightful to 
meet a character so perfect i virtue, from another consideration. 
lt relieves us from the necessity of indulging in such dark views 
of the mournful depravity of human nature. Mourntul as it ts, 
the dark shades of evil may be removed. It ts a representative 
of that happy condition which would be our comumon lot, were 
human virtues what it might become. 

It is unnecessary to speak of his works. ‘They have been long 
before the world, and are the best commentary on his character. 
The tmpression which the perusal of them will produce, far ex- 
ceeds all the feeble voice of praise can do. But to praise him, ts 
not our object. Mere praise, from any source, could not brighten 
the luster of his fame. It is the influence of his character, his 
example, which is chiefly worthy of our admiration. He had no 
rivals; exalted virtue, refused place to envy, at the promotion of 
others. He was alone, like himself only, in the purity of his 
heart. Instead of repining, or relaxing in eflort, when great men 
were elevated to stations of responsibility or honor, he rejoiced 
rather in the promises of good to his country. And what was his 
love of fame: Nota feverish, restless anxiety to do something 
which would force posterity to remember him; it was the de- 
sire, if the ardor of his love of duty and truth did not extinguish 
the desire, to be united to the company of the great and good of 
all aves, 

Our country has indeed been fruitful in, and many will boast 
of her great men; but it 1s not every age which can oe a 
inodel in all respects so unexe eptiouab ile, and so worthy of imi- 
tation. Reason, and the force of moral principle, spoke wadit ly 
in his actions, and rendered more service to the progress of virtue, 
that the preachings of a thousand mercenary declaimers. When 
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the long array of evils were gathering, which had their origin in 
discordant counsels, and warring interests ; Consequences, which 
however, fatal to liberty, could not deter the ambitious from their 
pur] oses, we cannot too highly prize the influence of a man, who 
preferred duty to fame ; who steadily advocated truth in spite of 
its adversaries. And we should cherish for him a gratitude as 
unmeasured as the blessings he helped to conter were inval- 
uable. 

He died in the midst of his activity and his usefulness, but he 
was already fitted for a divine abode! How well may that be 
said of him, which was spoken over the remains of one who 
was cut off in the midst of a career of usefulness, —*“ If he had 
lived longer, he might have reared a more enduring monument of 
fame for posterity; but his virtues could not have been more ma- 
ture, or more endeared.” Such was Mr. Ames; the scholar, the 
statesman, the patriot, the christian ; and probably such greatness 
and such goodness will never here receive its just reward. 

The death of few public men has ever caused more universal 
sorrow ; of none more heartfelt. And what is the true criterion of 
esteem? Not that temporary applause, which is gained with- 
out merit, and expires when the excitement which produced it is 
calmed, not the high places of power, which may have been oc- 
cupied—for these are often conferred upon the most profligate 
and the most debased ;—nor the host of hireling minions which 
may be held at bidding; for such the allurements of wealth can 
always call forth, or tyranny raise up to be its defenders. But it 
is the depth of that affection with which we cherish the man 
while living, and the weight of sorrow from which we refuse to 
be divorced, when removed from us. ‘True respect can never be 
felt for a man, however brilliant or exalted his talents, unless they 
be adorned by virtue. ‘The rank which posterity assigns to em- 
inent men, is not determined by individual acts, but by the 
whole life, and the influence of their principles on the happiness 
of mankind. Mr. Ames was faultless in the former; the latter 
were salutary and widely felt. As a friend, he was the center of 
numerous and strong attachments; as a senator, he held, by the 
cousent of all, the highest rank ; as a man, few could be found 
so pertect. Elevated above those sordid motives which so olten 
darken the character of the best men, he went forth like the 
morning star, in the purity of his life, and the brightness of his 
example. And though he no longer instructs us by that example, 
the memory of his virtues survives, and will live forever; for 
“thought, afleetion, piety, usefulness, do not die.” 

He possessed that “strong divinity of soul,” which needs no 
guide, and follows no model. With a mind too discerning to be 
governed by prejudice, too great to be overawed by fears; he 
sought only for truth, and followed wherever her honest deduc- 
tions bade him. 
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A character so mature in wisdom, so perfect in virtue, we can- 
not but admire and love. But we cannot do him justice. It re- 
quired that discerning wisdom which can see the extent of his 
influence, and an exalted purity like his own, to estimate the 

worth of his example. W. C. 





THE FAIRIES’ HOME. 


Metnovenrt, as I stood on a jutting rock's side, 
And gazed on the mirror of ocean's deep tide, 
I saw through the wave, 
In a coralline cave, 
The queen of the fairies in past time and play, 
Entwining her hair with the beams of the day. 


I gazed on her beauty with transports of joy, 
And longed to engage in the elfin employ, 
So down through the wave, 
To that coralline cave, 
I plunged where the fairy-queen danced as she sung, 
The sides of whose dome were with diadems strung. 


The home of the fairies below the deep sea, 
Seemed holy, and happy, and lovely to me; 
Its breezes so pure, 
And its joys so mature, 
Delighted, entranced by the magical spell, 
I roamed o'er its mountain, its rock, and its dell. 


In meadow, in gardens, in bower and in glade, 
Mid poplars and elms, with the zephyrs I played, 
In sports like the fawn, 
On the green velvet lawn,— 
Each pool was a fountain, each bush had its rose, 
And soft was the light as from Hesperns flows. 


Long, long did I linger, those bright scenes around, 
My senses enraptured, in ecstacy bound, 
And oft through the wave, 
To that coralline cave, 
My fancy still goes in the dreams of the night, 
To roam with the fairies those fields of delight. 


7° 39 





MODERN LATIN ANTHOLOGY. 
No. Il. 


PASQUIN AND MARFORIO,. 


More than three hundred years ago, there dwelt in the Eternal 
City, acertain cobbler,* Pasquin by name. A keen wit was he, 
and au unsparing satirist ; a most industrious retailer of shoes and 
and scandal. His shop grew quite famous, and soon became the 
general lounge of the small wits of the day, who all acknowl- 
edged the little cobbler as their leader. 

“Sed omnes una manet nox,” as old Flaccus hath it; (1 be- 
lieve Horace is the most genteel author to quote from, Messrs. 
Editors, ) and that impartial old gentleman, who, as we are inform- 
ed by the same high authority, 


* Aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres—" 


Walked into Pasquin’s shop one day, and carried off the Aristo- 
phanes of the sixteenth century. Soon after his death, the statue 
of an ancient gladiator was found under the pavement of his shop. 
It was immediately set up, and by common consent, the name of 
Pasquin, was given to it; and the Roman satirists immortalized 
their friend by the anonymous lampoons, which they from time 
to time aflixed to his namesake. Not long after, a statue of 
Mars was found in the Forum, (hence the name Marforio ;) and 
this was erected at the other end of the city, asa sort of opposi- 
tion to Pasquin; those personages who were attacked by one, 
being defended by the others. The Popes, who were not al- 
ways the most virtuous of men, were the principal subjects of 
these satirical effusions. 

The pasquinades were afterwards collected in two volumes, 
one containing the verse, and the other the prose lampoons. Ev- 
ery effort was made to suppress the work, and so successful were 
these exertions, that at one time, only a solitary copy remained in 
existence. ‘This was purchased by Daniel Heinsius, who in- 
scribed in it with his own hand, this stanza, commemorating its 
rarity, and the price it cost. 


ee ee ee -— —-—— ——— 


* There seems to be some dispute as to Pasquin's profession ; D'Israeli, speaks of 
him as a knight of the thimble. The Encyclopedias maintain, that be was a cob- 
bler. On the ground of analogy, | should be inclined to decide in favor of the 
latter, as I know of no tailor who ever attained any literary distinction, whereas 


there have been some cobblers, Gifford, for instance. “ Sed non sit nostrum tantas 
componere lites.” 
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‘* Roma meos fratres igni dedit; unica Phoenix, 
Vivo, aureisque Veneo centum Heinsio,’'* 


* Rome burned my brothers, 1 alone remained, 
Whom Heinsius for a hundred ducats gained.” 


But the work has since been multiplied, though it is still very 
rare. 

The following epigrams may serve as samples of these pas- 
quinades. 

Alexander VI, was supposed to have obtained the Popedom, 
by intrigue and bribery. After his elevation, he made no scruple 
to dispose of various ecclesiastical honors to the highest bidder. 
His conduct is thus ironically defended by Pasquin : 


* Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, calum,t 
Emerat ille prius; vendere jure potest.’ 


* Our Alexander sells the keys, the altars, heaven and hell— 
He bought them first, and certainly he has a right to sell.” 


Leo X, was as we might suppose, a fertile subject for pasquin- 
ades. He was said to have died without receiving the sacrament. 
Hence the following sarcastic epigram ; 


* Sacra sub extrema, si forte requiritis hor 
Cur Leo non potuit sumere—Vendiderat.” 


“ "Tis said, that when Leo was dying, 
The sacrament passed by his door: 

Do you ask why he did not then take it? 
Poor man! he had sold it before.” 


Dr. Curtius, who was supposed to have hastened the death of 
Clement VII, by his prescriptions, is thus eulogized : 


« Curtius occidit Clementem ; Curtius auro 
Donandus, per quem publica parta salus.”’ 


“ Pope Clement died at Curtius’ hands; sure Curtius has deserved 
Reward, as a good patriot, who well the state has served."’} 


* IT suspect that D'Israeli, from whom this stanza is quoted, must have made some 
mistake in transeribing the second line. It should be a pentameter ; but as it now 
stands, it is of no particular metre, that I can discover. 

t D'lracli has “ Christum ;"’ other authors quote the line as above. 

t A similar occurrence took place at the death of Adrian VI. Adrian was vir- 
tuous and upright to a surprising extent, considering the age in which he lived, 
Indeed it was said of him, that he was too good a man to be a good Pope. But 
his stern and inflexible integrity so little pleased the corrupt courtiers of his time, 
that after his demise, which was supposed to have been occasioned by a blunder of 
his physician, the following inscription was affixed to the door of the unlucky son 
of Galen : 

“ Patria suae Liberatori. 


8.P.Q. R.” 
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In an epigram on Paul IIT, whose progeny seems to have been 
as troublesome as himself, the people are advised to strike at the 
root of the evil: 


‘ Papa Medusaeum caput est coma turba nepotum, 
Perseu cede caput ; cwsaries periet.” 


“ The Pope's Medusa’s head ; his sons the Gorgon locks supply ; 
Perseus cut off the head, and the locks are sure to die.” 


In another, the satirist intimates, that his silence would be par- 
ticularly acceptable to the pontiff: 


“ Ut canerent data multa olim sunt Vatibus aera, 
Ut taceam, quantum tu mihi, Paule, dabis?"”’ 


“In olden times by singing, did poets purses fill ; 
Pray how much will you give me, good Paul, for keeping still,’’ 


Most courteous and respectable reader! if I can collect sufli- 
cient material, (which is rather doubtful, ) I purpose to inflict upon 
you another number, next term, Editoribus voleutibus. — If I can- 
not, perhaps you will not be very sorry—so adieu for the present. 

Cese. 





AD HENRIETTAM ROSAE MORTEM LUGENTEM. 


Comites dulces hubitare tecum 

Splendidi flores soliti, Henrietta, 

Qui omnibus gratum voluére odorem 
Mittere semper. 


Maximeé Rosa, foliis ducenis 

Lumen bhortorum, decus atque florum 

Omnia implevit suavitate amanda 
Nocte diuque. 


Concidit Rosa miserabilis flos | 

Graviter lugent moritura mater 

Arbor, et vultus oculi tuique. 
Flebile visu! 


Flectitur nulla pietate casus ; 
Incidit rosis pariterque amicis. 
Aspice ad celum! juvat haud videre 
Te lachrymantem. 
GULIELMUS. 





TALLEYRAND. 
BY F. EGO BROWNE, ESQ 


Mavrice, dear Manrice, hear me—one word—nay, frown not so 
fierecly upon me. It is I, your poor Adéle, who, who, loves you 
too well to “ 

Overcome by her passion, the fair speaker burst into tears. 
Covering her beautiful face with her hands, through which the 
bright drops gushed, she threw herself upon a sofa near, and 
sobbed as though her gentle heart would break. 

The young man stood perfectly still; his keen eyes now bent 
upon the floor, and now wandering to the girl's reclining form, 
while his hand grasped tightly a bit of paper, evidently the ob- 
ject of his indignation. 

“ Weep not Adéle, mignonne,” he said, “little cares Talley- 
rand, for such poor slights as these. Hush, hush thy sobbing ; 
let me kiss away these tears. Now what think you is written 
here ?” and he held up the ruffled and torn billet. “ Here ‘tis 
said, the house of Périgord, disdains to bequeath its ancient title 
to the owner of—what think you ?—a club-foot !—Yes, look there 
—and he pointed to the deformed member—this banishes me 
from home ; this deprives me of my hereditary rights, and ‘tis 
this, chére Adéle, shall be my guardian deity, my household god, 
Convenient too, for wherever I go, L may bear it with me.” He 
laughed se ornfully. 

“Cousin,” replied Adéle, “ I see no cause for your bitter words, 
You know well enough what reason, your father has for sorrow, 
nay even anger. No wonder, when he sees you, every night re- 
turning, with the marks of frays and tumult about you, and hears 
everybody speaking of you, as the adored hero of a thousand 
disorderly scenes, slanders though they be, ’tis no wonder, indeed 
it is not, that he should write thus unkindly. Now confess, Mau- 
rice, —— 

But he interrupted her. “ Unkindly! [tell you, my little cousin, 
I am discarded, disinherited. 'To night my father, yes, my fa- 
ther, gives a splendid féte, and my elegant and accomplished 
brother is to take my place at his right hand. Shall I behold 
him there? Yes, once, and then, hey for the Sorbonne! Will 
they recognize in the ardent and laborious student, in the reserved 
frequenter of libraries and halls of philosophy, the b/as¢, roué 
ines inate devil, Talleyrand. Ah! will they, belle ami ©” 


“I could even laugh at the idea myself, Maurice,” was the an- 
Swer. 
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“Laugh if you will; things still stranger than this have hap- 
pened.* Gabriel Mirabeau, you know him, Adéle? well, he too 
has been forced to leave the home of his ancestors, and by his 
dear father, and he has told me of much, that may be done for 
their own advancement, by those who defy fortune, and can bring 
to the work, cool heads and bold hearts. Look out over the city, 
Every thing seems calm and peaceful. You can hear the sounds 
which betoken tranquility and the undisturbed occupation of the 
inhabitants. But, by and by, will come a new régime; the ball 
has already begun to roll, and its dimensions daily increase, 
When a few years have passed away, the present powerful lords 
of the realm may dwell in the humble cottages of those, who 
will then sit upon their golden thrones. Who knows but even 
the discarded then may” 

“Hush! for heaven’s sake and mine, do not indulge these ter- 
rible fancies. Oh! when you have gone, what will become of 
Adéle *” 

“ My brother’? —— 

“ What of him?” 

“ Bestow your smiles there. He will know well enough their 
worth.” 

“ Maurice.” 

* Adéle.” 

“ Do you seek to wound the heart ; that is all, all your own ?” 

‘No! no! but this cursed letter seems to clothe every object 
with the sad and sombre hues of disappointment.” 

“Shall you come to night?” 

* Perhaps.” 

“(! come—banish that dismal frown from your brow, and be 
there as you were wont ; cheerful and smiling. You will.” 

* Dearest Adcle !” 

“You will?” 

“ Yes, for the last time; and so, one soft, sweet kiss; nay, no 
struggle—here let me breathe my fond, fond Adieu. 


II. 
Ah! how little do we know, we poor republicanggwhom for- 
tune binds to our native land, of the splendor ar 


of the nobility! And of all people —— 


fondly upon pomp and display as Parisians 


The Prince de Périgord, gave a grand and sumptuous féte, and 
as a féte should always be—of masks. Aromatic perfumes filled 
the saloons, with a delightful fragrance ; the halls glittered with 
light reflected from a hundred gemmed chandeliers. Soft, lul- 
ling music, such as we hear in dreams, marked the commence- 
ment of the festivity, but, anon, as the merriment of the revel- 
lers increased, as the stately pavanne gave way to the rapid 
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waltz, the minstrels sounded wild and stirring accompaniments. 
There were real princes and citizens, and false princes and citi- 
zens, priests and warriors, prophets and mountebanks ; all appeared 
in appropriate costume. ‘The mask covered all deformities ; no, 
not all; but it could not conceal beauty. The dark veil might 
shroud the lustrous charms of the nun’s countenance ; but when 
she raised the white and glittering cross, suspended trom her 
swan-like neck, she displayed the rounded fulness of ber arm, 
the whiteness of her small hand, and the taper of the slender 
fingers, as well as the pretty little foot and ancle, peeping out 
from under the folds of the monastic robe. 

‘The Prince de Périgord, unmasked, as the giver of the feast, 
passed through the apartments, and his bright eye glistened with 
pleasure, as he beheld the glitter of the revel and the gayety of 
his guests. He was tall and his form nobly proportioned. By 
his side, walked the pride of his family, his youngest son; fag 
surpassing bis father, in elegance and grace of demeanor. Wor 
thy descendants of the sovereigns of Quercy ! Worthy the title 
of the most handsome men in Paris, at a ime when handsome 
men were not rarely seen. 

But see! some one in the ermined robes of a Bishop approach- 
es. A pair of star-like eyes glitter through the velvet loopholes 
of his mask. Listen! his reverence speaks ; his voice is low and 
tremulous, one would think, disguised. 

“My son, if the blessings of a cowled monk can avail aught to 
the increase of your happiness, it is freely given.” 

‘Thanks, reverend father, may we ever enjoy and merit the 
blessing of holy men.” 
This young man by your side—who is he ?” 

‘My son, the hope and stay of my house.” 

“Ha! this then is he of whom I have heard so much—the 
disturber of men’s peace ; he whose eye charms away the judg- 
ment, and whose tongue completes the victory. ‘This is Mau- 
rice de "Talleyrand !” 

‘Breathe not that name, holy sir, for it is accursed. He is no 
longer son of mine. The gambler—the adulterer—the forsworn, 
who seeks the society of the canaille, leaving his place vacant in 
the halls of his father, bears no longer the name of Perigord. You 
7” mistaken in your guest ; this ts his brother. 

‘Tell me, my honored host, where now is he of whom you 
iia spoken—the unhappy object of your anger ?”’ 

“ He left my house this morning, for he was told that his pres- 
ence was no longer desired, or to be endured. Whither he has 
gone, [| know not.” 

* And did you feel no regret, no secret sorrow a 

“Sorrow! ah no, poor boy —he was défiguré.’ 

The robes of the Bishop flutter, as extending his arm like a 

prophet, he muttered: “The time will be when the floods shall 
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come, and the winds blow, and beat about your house, and jit 
shall not fall,—for the son you have disowned, true to his blood 
and birth, shall rescue you when there is no other arm to save. 
Farewell, and remember.” 

Drawing his robe more closely around him, the Bishop slowly 
retired. "The father and son passed on. 

Brighter and still more bright shine the lamps “ o’er fair women 
and brave men.” The instruments breathe harmonies more 
thrilling and celestial. Noiselessly the fair feet of the beauties 
glide in the swift and mazy dance. Bosoms are heaving, cheeks 
are burning, hearts are throbbing, hand meets hand, and all goes 
“merry as a marriage bell.” 

‘“ By my sword, Prince, Paris hath seen no gayer scene than 
this, thanks to your hospitality.” 

‘This was said by a young man in the dress of a French of- 
ficer, whose rank might be that of Lieutenant. He was stoutly 
built and with little grace. He wore no mask. His head was 
uncommonly large. A pair of intelligent blue eyes redeemed his 
face from the charge of stolidity. He had one peculiarity in his 
features about the mouth, for his lips seemed to be painfully com- 
pressed, as if with an affectation of decision. 

“ And can the studious Napoleon desert his learned avocations 
to honor my poor festival with his presence ?” 

“'The toils of the camp and the pleasures of the court are, thank 
Hicaven, not incompatible, Prince. But, prithee, kind host, what 
has become of the gay Maurice? I see him not here. I always 
think of him with affection ; he has often been my camarade.” 

“Unhappy boy! he has left us forever.” 

“ Whither has he gone ?” 

“T know not,—his vices, his crimes have separated him from 
his family.” 

“ Prince! mark me,—that boy will yet become a great and 
distinguished leader. T have noted him in our intercourse. His 
knowledge of the human heart, his keen perception, and his won- 
derful decision, will yet make him as resistless as”’ 

* Buonaparte ?”’ 

“Yon flatter; but it is my conviction.” 

“ Enjoy it—he was your friend.” 

“ And is so still—but hold; Junot is beckoning me. Prince, 
adieu!” 

Then came a splendid display of fireworks. The grand illu- 
minations of 'Tivoli were nothing so gorgeous. ‘The gardens, 
bright with a soft and mellow light, needed no oriental perfumes, 
though they had them ; for here were frail and fragrant exotics, 
all blooming and budding as joyously, as though wasting their 
fragrance on their own desert air. 

What is more delicious than the shelter of a bower—softly lit— 
when the queen of stars is sailing up the sky, her glittering veil 
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floating over sea and subject land? But if it is a source of de- 
light so exqusite to sit alone, will not joy become rapture when 
the dear one hides her blushes in the bosom of her betrothed ! 

So thought Adéle. She thought she was alone. She sighed 
for the voice and presence of her lover. She looked at her Nun's 
habiliments, and again she sighed—for the dawn of the morrow 
was to separate her forever trom the most loved being in the 
world. 

* Will he not come to say, farewell?” she said. “Ah! should 
he be driven in despair to commit some crime or horrid outrage 
—this would be worse than death. Too well [I know his wild 
pature, to think he will become the calm and sober student he 
told of. Grant, holy Mother! grant him peace and joy !” 

The flowing robe of the Bishop darkened the door of the arbor. 

* Bless thee, fair sister, for thy prayer.” 

“Maurice! is it thou?” 

* Even so,—these sacred robes become me, do they not, Adéle ? 
No one under this disguise would deteet the banished défiguré.”’ 

* Forever brooding over that slight mishap !” 

“Tt has deprived me of a home.” 

“Whither will you go?” 

* [nto retirement—deep, deep solitude—there will I dwell and 
mature my plans. A new order of things may came round, and 
With it prosperity, and that which is still nearer my heart—Re- 
TOnLe, 

* Will you never come to console Adéle for your desertion ?” 

* Yes, often,—but thou must conceal my visits. Here, in the 
privacy of these bowers, we may meet undisturbed, tll Talley- 
rand can bear you his, honored bride, t®Nis own palace. Ha! 
some intruder approaches. Ever thus—ever doomed to disap- 
polutment. Farewell, Adéle; weep not so bitterly, dearest,— 
soon shall you see me again. Once more, farewell!” 

‘The guests begin to depart ; for the morning dawn has surprised 
them in the midst of their festivity. ‘The music ceases—the 
“lights are fled’—the merry maskers return their thanks to the 
Lord of the festival, who wearied with the excitement and toil of 
the entertainment, beholds with joy, his “ banquet hall deserted.” 


On the celebrated day of the Federation, the city of Paris pre- 
sented a lively and striking scene. The Days of Terror had 
just passed by, and their horrors were still fresh in the recollee- 
tion of the inhabitants. The star of Napoleon was now lord of 
the ascendant, and under his patronage exiles and refugees re- 
turned to their beloved France. But woe to him who cherished 
loyal affection for the ancien régime! The Bourbon no longer 
sat upon the throne. ‘The Emperor and his Generals, and the 
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great men whom his discriminating genius had selected from 
those multitudes who sought wealth and distinction in the dread. 
ful scenes of the revolution, now directed the movements and pol- 
icy of the French nation. Wonderful changes took place. Of 
the friends of the royal family, some were scattered through for- 
eign lands, and others were hiding themselves in the suberbs of 
Paris, and the villages of the kingdoms, deprived of wealth and 
honors, and comforting themselves as well as they could, with 
faint hopes of future restoration to dignity. 

‘l'o none was the reverse more painful than the Prinee de Pé- 
rivord. He belonged toa race whose wealth Was as boundless as 
their pride, and his life had been passed in the presence of royalty, 
where he was ever a welcome and honored guest. Bound to the 
court by such ties, he became the conspicuous object of proscrip- 
tion. He remained in his palace until his life was threatened, aud 
then, in sorrow and humiliation, left it for a humble dwelling, in 
a retired district of the city. He was now childless, for the heir 
of his name and title, resisting the commands of the new govern- 
ment, died within the walls of the Bastille. Of his remaining 
child, his retlections were bitter indeed. Sorrow had so sottened 
his stern nature, that he could not but consider him the victim of 
ernel prejudices. Of his fate he knew nothing. Once he heard 
ot him as buried in the shades of the Sorboune ; and again, that he 
had visited foreign lands: but his face he had never seen, since the 
day when he was driven from his home. It was then he found, 
nor for the first time, how fond and soothing was the attention of 
his faithful mece. Adéle was ever cheerful, her spirits ever buoy- 
ant. Her gentle voice was ever whispering hope and future hap- 
piness. Her soft hands smoothed the gray hairs upon his aged and 
furrowed brow. When she was near him, he forgot his grief, 
and to her guidance he entirely surrendered himself. She it was 
who warned him that the soldiers of the government were haunt- 
ing his Chateau, and that instant flight alone could preserve him 
from destruction. How she discovered all this, the old man 
wondered ; but upon the subject her lips were always sealed, and 
to his anxious inquiries she only replied with a laugh and a jest. 

On the morning of the famous day above mentioned, the streets 
of Paris were thronged with citizens and soldiers. Strong patrolls 
of cavalry were constantly seen passing towards the court of the 
Louvre. The Cafis were thrown open, and crowded with nu- 
merous idlers in their holiday dress. Here might be seen a pic- 
turesyue bivonac, and there the passage of a splendid cortege. 
The Boulevards, the Palais Royal, and all the places of public 
resort, were filled with crowds evidently expecting some uncom- 
mon occurrence. 

The dwelling of the Prince de Périgord was in the Rue St. 
Méry. He lived alone with his niece, on the first floor of an 


* 
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angular, old fashioned building. How different was his position 
now, from that on the night of the féte, when with his son hang- 
ing upon his arm, he was the proud entertamer of the noblest 
meni France! 

‘The old man had just risen from his oaken arm chair, to look 
out upon the noisy bands constantly passing the window, when 
Adele, simply but tastefully attired, came dancing into the room. 
Her raven tresses were braided, like a Grecian beauty’s, over her 
white forehead. A Cashmere was negligently tung over a dress 
of tleecy whiteness, Her eyes sparkled like two bright gems. 
There was Innocence, and health, and beauty. She wore the 
straw hat of a eriset/e, but it could not hide the brlhianey of her 
complexion—her fresh and indescribable loveliness. 

* Unele, unele,” she cried, “take your cane and hat, and let 
us walk to the Louvre : there will be a glorious sight there to-lay. 
Napoleon is going to address the citizens; the troops will all be 
there, and the Empress is to appear in the court, with her chil- 
dren, and the Bishop of Autun is to bless the Emperor aud his 
family!’ 

The old man sighed. “ Adéle,” he said, “ would you have me 
gaze upon the triumphs of my enemies, and the pride of those 
who have driven their rightful king from his throne 

* Nay,—but uncle,” she replied, “ who knows whom we shall 
see there? Perhaps we shall meet some kind friend, who will 
recognize us, distressed as we are, and intercede with the Exmpe- 
ror for our pardon.” 

* No—no,” returned the Prince, “there is not one left now, to 
succor the last offspring of the house of Périgord.” 

Again he sighed, for he thought of the child that was dead, and 
of hin whose early prospects his own rashness had blighted. 

“ Now, father, do for this once consent, and oblige your Adele.” 

“My child—my dear, dear child—for you T will do any—ev- 
ery thing; your life has been embittered by my sorrow ; I con- 
sent.” 

“Lam grateful, indeed Lam,” said Adéle, “ And IT dreamed 
last night that something would come of this day’s spectacle. I 
had a golden dream of a Palace and along train of courtiers, gor- 
geously attired—a dream of luxury and magnificence. But come, 
here is your cloak, uncle. Now, do you hear the sound of the 
tocsin—the loud roar of the cannon, and the shouts of the people ? 
Oh! it will be a splendid sight!” 

While Adéle was thus gaily giving loose to her eestacies, she 
guided the old lord down the stone steps into the streets. It was 
nearly noon. ‘The suberbs were mostly vacated ; the vast mass 
of inhabitants were pressing onwards to the Louvre, to witness 
the consummation of their patriotic hopes. 
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The garden or plain behind the Louvre was destined to be the 
scene of the ceremony. ‘The French troops, drawn up in order 
about the Court, presented the most remarkable specimen of mil- 
itary display in the world. A temporary baleony had been raised, 
spread with gorgeous and costly carpets, and decorated with the 
insignia of the Emperor, and illustrations commemorating his 
most distinguished victories. Upon it were erected a throne and 
fauteuils, for the Emperor and the illustrious members of his 
court, over which waved the Oriflamme—the national standard— 
as much adored as though under its waving folds defeat were 
impossible. 

The military then began to perform a series of complicated 
revolutions, a matter of but small pains to those who had learned 
their tactics at Ansterlitz and Moscow. 

There was a flourish of trumpets, and amid the acclamations of 
his subjects and the ringing bruit of artillery, the grand object of 
these preparations presented himself to the public eye. By his 
side walked the famous Bishop of Autun, arrayed in gorgeous 
pontifical robes, and bearing in his hand a golden cross. ‘The 
Emperor had changed but little since the night at the palace of 
Perigord. Lf at all, his eye was brighter and more restless, and 
his form somewhat more compact; but there were the same com- 
pressed lips and tranquil features. ‘The appearance of the Bish- 
op ot Autun was remarkable. He had the air and manners of a 
man of rank. His eye was unspeakably dark and penetrating. 
There was an habitual sneer upon his upper lip, which was full 
and voluptuous, His person was massive and apparently un- 
wieldy, though in consequence of his priestly attire, its outline 
could not be well distingushied. But, save the expression of lis 
eye, there was nothing to reveal the workings of his mind. His 
features seem to be moulded in bronze, so complete was their un- 
mobility. 

He smiled exultingly as he addressed Napoleon. 

“Sire! you have won the hearts of the French people.” 

The Emperor made no reply, but advancing to the edge of the 
Baleony, waved his hand to the multitude. At once silence 
reigned throughout the vast assemblage. All eyes were fastened 
upon the beloved form of the Conqueror ; every ear Was open and 
eager to catch the least sound of his voice. 

“ FReNCHMEN ! 

‘This is a glorious and patriotic spectacle ; this day repays, more 
than repays me, for all my toils. The citizens of Paris, ever fore- 
most in the discharge of their duty, have this day surpassed them- 
selves. Frenchmen! behold the standard—the colors of France. 
It is to my Generals you owe it, that they now wave over the 
throne, spotless and unstained. It is to my Ministers you owe 
it, that justice is equally administered in France. ‘To them your 
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or atitnde isdue. "To-day the venerable Bishop of Autun will 
cousecrate the alliane e so pub hie ly and sole muly ce ‘le bri ile d. 


“Vive la France! Vive la patrie ! 


= air was rent with the shouts of the multitude. The cries 
— Vive P Mimpereur,” and “ Vive Péeveque d’Autun,” were min- 
sted together. 

Adcle and her uncle had, with marvellous difficulty, succeeded 
In pressing near enough to distinguish the features of the ditler- 
entactors in the celebration, — Boast as you wall of sharp elbows, 
broad shoulders, fierce countenance and cousuimmate impudence, 
for making their way through a crowd, but a beautiful woman— 
us she can any where else—there too will prevail. At any rate, 
Adele did, but she had to encounter bold glances and sly winks, 
and listen to many a coarse though not ill meant jest. 

*Volal la belle soubrette!’ “Ciel! cést une ange!” and 
sich like ejaculations were frequently repeated around her, and 
she gladly sought refuge among a bevy of fair dames whose 
lovely and tender forms, opposed an impervious barrier to the 
encroachments of the polite citizens. 

She pomted out to her uncle those persons upon the Baleon, 
Whose faces she knew, and the prince recognized among them 
many an associate in the days ot his prosperity. He read in the 
face of Napoleon, the stern decision which condemned himself to 
obscurity, and his eye dwelt with glad relief upon the placid 
beauty of Josephine and Hortense, who stood just behind. 

The Bishop of Autun advances: bis countenance beams with 
sacred fire. He raises his eyes to Heaven and consecrates the 
ton of the emperor and the people. 

“Adele!” murmus the trembling prince; “whose is that 
voice —that form 2” 

She replies not. He turns to look upon her. ‘Tears stand in 
her eyes, but a smile is on her lip. 

Speak, girl!” he passionate ‘ly exclaimed. “Ts it a dream, or 
do the dead leave their graves, to reproach their living oppressors 
Is i{-_ Is it 

‘Maurnece!? 

Mute and pale stands the prince. “ Gaze on, old wg ‘tis thy 
son—tis Tall yrand— widias in the warmth of his zeal, he raises 
his robes, thou may’st discern the hated foot—the origin of thy 
Unnatural persecution [7 

His resolution is taken—hurriedly he starts forward. With 
difliculty Adéle sueeeeds in keeping by his side, for the frame of 
her uncle seems endowed with the energy of youth. ‘The crowd 
give way before him. ‘The soldiers gaze upon him, as though he 
Were a mad man. He is at the foot of the stage ; his straining 
eye is fixed upon the majestic form of his offspring, 
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Suddenly he extends his arms, and in a faint voice cries—“ My 
son!” 

‘The Bishop starts and gazes intently upon the figure before 
him. A moment,—and the father and his child are clasped im a 
fond and mutual embrace. 

“ Pretty Adéle! art thou happy now ?” 

“Pardon, my dear son, for my cruel, cruel injustice !” 

“ My forgiveness is easily obtained ; but there is another, more 
powertul than [, whose favor you must seek. Come with me, 
mon cher pére, and see how gracious a master I serve.” 

“Sire!” he continued, “ you have often expressed a wish to 
reward me in some way, for what you consider my invaluable 
services. Here is the Prince de Périgord, who sues for pardon 
and protection. I myself will vouch for his loyalty.” 

“Granted as soon as asked,” said the Emperor. “ The Prince 
will recollect what a certain heutenant prophesied twenty years 
ago. But stay—the people are wondering what all this may 
mean. ‘Tell them, Eugene, that the good Bishop of Autun has 
found his father, and | shrewdly surmise,” he added in a lower 
tone, “ something dearer still.” 

The renewed vivats of the populace, announced their acquain- 
tance with the source of this curious scene, 

“And the Prince will remember, also, the prediction of the 
masked Bishop, when the real Bishop assures him, he has found 
lus Revenge.” 


LINES 


ON THE DPATI OF HENRY SHELDON COLLINS, A MEMWRBER OF THE SENIOR 


CLASS, WHO WAS DROWNED IN NEW HAVEN HARBOR, MARCH Ori, 1530, 
AGED 2 YEARS, 


Hranp ye that moan? Tt was the dirge 
Of ocean's deep and foaming surge, 
O'er one whose bosom glowed 
At yester-noon with youth's gay pride, 
But o'er whose corse the evening tide, 
With sullen murmur flowed, 


Ye hear the billows’ heavy swell— 
Ye list as toa funeral knell, 

With trembling lips and pale ; 
It moaneth long—still moaneth there : 
It saddens music to despair, 


With its deep muttered wail. 
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Ye saw the sun go down in gloom, 
As if descending to the tomb, 

With wailing winds, and clouds; 
Ye heard, ye went, and from the wave 
Ye bore a tenant for the grave, 


Whom early darkness shrouds, 


He went with buovant heart and glee, 

With laughter’s voiee, and heart as free 
As morning's playful breath ; 

He went with hopes that brightls burned 

In his young heart, but ne'er returned, — 


Liles pulse was stilled in death. 


I saw ve stand his bier around, 

And from your ranks, nor voice, nor sound, 
In that still hour was heard 

Tsaw ye gazing on his deep re prone, 

I saw ve mark life's early close,— 


Ye felt your bosom stirred. 


Ye walked with slow and measured tread, 
Your thoughts all fixed upon the dead— 
Your comrade, and your friend; 
Yeo caw kind hearts in sorrow melt, 
Ye saw, and in your own ye felt 
Ye had a tear to lend, 


Ye deeply mourned—yvyet not as those 
Who did their highest Ducnpoe 8 Te pose 
In him theirson and brother; 
Theirs was the anguish that doth rise, 
When death hath sundered nature's tes,— 
An anguish like no other. 


Mourn hence for them; the silent dead 
Rests calmly in his lowly bed, 

Where kindred hands have laid him ; 
And o'er his grave at dewy eve, 
Shall softly breathing zephyrs grieve, 


And flowers ever shade him. 


THE EDITORS TO THE READERS 


Ix confiding to others the management of the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, our feelings not less than custom, prompt us to add a few parting 
words; nor do we fear that we shall be accused of presumption or vanity, 
if amid the regrets of separation, there blends a tone of confidence and 
hope. The experience of another year has dissipated the few misgiv- 
ings which lingered in the minds of some, and established the Magazine 
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upon the same basis upon which rest the transmitted usages and institu. 
tions of college—upon a class pride, emulous of former attainments, 
quae ke ned into a generous and persevering action, by the ever accumu- 
lating motives of uulity and advantage. “To the support of these, united 
also to that interest so generally evinced for the success of the Magazine 
throughout the Tnstitution, we cheerfully commit its future growth: confi. 
dent that they will sustam itoman energy and vigor, which will be equalled 
only by the beauty it will borrow from the ripening hand of improvement 

From the reciprocal action of the Magazine upon the production of lit- 
erary talent, we anticipate much We knew not what resources were 
hidden in this intellectual mine, until we had planted a shaft; and not 
a lithe did it surprise the first proneers to discover the most varted riches, 
where they were told they should meet only the same dull material which 
covered the surface With what success, explorations have since been 
conducted, itis not for us to decide; that they have not furnished out a 
Cabimet to whieh many of us will resort with pleasure and interest, will 
searcely be affirmed. We have only to review the volumes which hive 
already appeared, to convince us how many thoughts are there treasured, 
which had otherwise been hidden beneath the rubbish of study, or passed 
away with the moment which gave them birth. 

College literature has often been reproached with the charge of insip- 
idity and vagueness. “To the justice of the censure, we have nothing to 
reply; we are ata loss, however, to discover the reason why those upon 
whom uohas fillen, should have rendered themselves obnoxious to such 
an imputation, Study ts not surely incompatible with the production of 
thought and sentiment; the fanuliar contemplation of classic models, 
ought to promote a clear and elegant diction. Warmth and eothusisin 
are the best pledges of anmnated, vivid sketches; while a calm, philo- 
sophie temperament, prompts those deeper and more placid views, which 
please the staid, the unraftled and thoughtful. 

The scope allowed to subjects ina Magazine like ours, is almost unlim- 
ited. “To the didactic, the imaginative and sentimental, to the wrinkled 
and smooth, to the sombre and airy, we offer a place. Thought and 
fancy—the elaborate, dignified Essay—the sportive, flexile ‘Tale—De- 
scription, with its rainbow hues—and Morality, with solemn port and 
mein, may here stand in motley mosaic, 

It has been our earnest endeavor to foster in our pages, an open and 
manly tone of thought, to encourage freedom and ease of style, and above 
all, to select from our materials, such a variety as would best suit the di- 
versified tastes of those to whom we have paid our monthly visits. If in 
the discharge of our duties to the Magazine, we have offended the feel- 
ings of any, we beg him not tocarry his ill-will beyond this page. — Errare 
est humanum, and we claim no exemption from the common failings of 
mankind. 

‘To our own class, we owe many thanks. Their liberal and generous 
support, their uniform kindness and indulgence, merit our warmest re- 
membrance, ‘To them and to all, we tender a respectful Farewell. 

Cusrtes HamMonn, 
Ricuarp D. Henparp, | Editors from 


Henry R. Jackson, >the Class of 
Isaac PL Lanaworrny, IsJ9. 


| Joun D, Surrwoop, 
Vale College, April, 17, 1839, 





